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Water into wine ’80 vintage 


by Frank Thorpy 

WITH almost biblical steward¬ 
ship, the Wine Industry 
managed to produce 50 per 
cent more wine than grape 
juice, in 1980. 

In fact, almost a repetition of 
the New Testament wedding at 
Cana ... on a 46.6 million litre 
scale. 

Latest figures from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries 1980 vineyard 
survey, the most comprehen¬ 


sive yet compiled, show clearly 
how much adulteration of wine 
has been going on. 

Last year, 46.6 million litres 
of wine were produced 
(Department of Statistics 
figures) from 30 million litres 
of grape juice at the very most 
— a shortfall of more than 50 
per cent. 

The survey adds strength to 
Opposition claims that the in¬ 
dustry has gained too much 
protection at a high cost to the 
consumer, and that the legisla¬ 


tion which protects the in¬ 
dustry from imports should 
have been referred to a select 
committee. But it was not sub¬ 
jected to committee scrutiny 
and became law on July 1. 

The survey — released to the 
public only on demand, in com¬ 
puter form — shows 4785 hec¬ 
tares of vineyards were planted 
in 1980. But of that total, 2391 
hectares were represented by 
new plantings (vines up to two 
years old and therefore not 
capable of bearing grapes) so 


that the 46,647,000 litres of 
wine produced that year came 
only from 2395 hectares. 

This gives a total of about 
19,477 litres of wine produced 
per hectare, or 1785 gallons per 
acre. 

Production figures from 
other countries are enlighten¬ 
ing: 

Litres of wine per hectare 
of bearing vines 



Italy 

France 

Germany 

Argentina 

Australia 

California 

New Zealand 


4,590 

4,500 

11,840 

7,359 

5,368 

10,811 

19,477 
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Just add water 


In hindsight, surely ii would 
have been better for the 
Government to have forced the 
local industry to compete with 
imports while there is such a 
serious grape shortage. Litis 
would have kepi the public im¬ 
age of wine high in pnputoi 
esteem. 

As ii is, the shortage m 
grapes has led >o the ptoltlVi.t- 
tion of cheap lhiv**med wines 
made with a minimum ot -10 


per cent grape juice. This can 
only turn the public perception 
of wine back to the old plonk 
syndrome. 

The Ministry's figures refer 
to last year's production but 
many sympathetic and ex¬ 
perienced observers feel that 
some of the bad old practices 
arc slowly creeping back 
because of the continued short¬ 
fall of grapes this year — in 
spite of a tightening up of the 
Food and Drug Regulations 
late last year and a promise that 
the new regulations would be 
strictly policed. 

If 2395 hectares of grapes 
produce 30 million litres of real 
wine made essentially from 
grape juice, 4785 hectares, 
when ail arc bearing, should 
produce about 60 million lines 
of real wine, which is about ih« 
projected 1^86 figure on win, i. 
i lie Wine Inst tune hared u 
case toi hi>ih local consuuiptn -n 

and exports. 

We muy K- nearing the end 
of Tapid vineyard development. 

Ooniiivj.nl Piiiii- 
Lilies’, prices. Pag© 16. 


Financial reforms 
caught in impasse 


by Klaus Sorensen 

URGENTLY needed reforms 
to anomalous financial advertis¬ 
ing regulations have been 
caught in a Government- 
inspired impasse. 

The reforms, recommended 
by the Securities Commission, 
stand little chance of becoming 
legislation until next year 
because the Government has 
ranked necessary changes to the 
Securities Act as a medium-to- 
low priority. 

Present restrictions on adver- 
tisments for prospectuses and 
general fund-raising are ad¬ 
ministered by (be Companies 
Act. They therefore apply only 
to registered companies. 

Building societies and other 
groups, such as friendly 
societies, are not required to 
conform to Companies Act re¬ 
quirements. The finance in¬ 
dustry, therefore, feels its com¬ 
petitors are operating with an 
unfair advantage. 

The Securities Commission 
has sought (undisclosed) 
changes to part one of the 
Securities Act which governs 
its powers and conduct. Until 


these alterations arc made pans 
two and three of the Act which 
include reforms to prospectus 
and advertising rules, must re¬ 
main in abeyance. 

But Justice Minister Jim 
McLay has advised the com¬ 
mission that “it is not possible 
to fit amendments to the Act in¬ 
to the 1981 legislative pro¬ 
gramme,” though, “this does 
not imply rejection of all or any i 
of its proposals.” | 

So the commission is ham¬ 
strung. 

It cannot proceed with its 
proposed securities legislation 
reforms until the first pan of 
the Securities Act is amended, 
and those amendments will not 
be considered until the 1982 
legislative session. 

But pressure is mounting for I 
the second draft of proposed ! 
reforms — particularly the 
financial advertising sugges¬ 
tions — to be made available for 
public discussion in the in¬ 
tervening period. 

Finance Houses' executive 
director Ken Baker told NBR 
last week his association in¬ 
tends to approach the Minister I 
Continued Page 6 


Get the facts on your desk 
every Monday morning... 

irom NEW ZEALAND TRADE REPORT 

Aa an importer, manufacturer, retailer, or financier you Bre probably as 
well Informed today as you have ever been about your own business, and 
your own Industry's affairs. You have to be. 

But how much do you know of what’s happening lo your suppliers, 
your customers, your competitors, and those who service your Industry? 

Be the leader In your field this year by being better Informed about 
what's happening lo others, so that you will be the first to know what to 
do next. Be a leap ahead of your opposition. 

You can put yourself ahead, starting today, by reading NEW ZEALAND 
TRADE REPORT every week ... the only trade newsletter serving 
subscribers on both sides of the Tasman with background commercial In¬ 
telligence, comment, and forewarnings of developments In trade, In In¬ 
dustry, and in politics. 

You, too, can profit from a 12-month subscription to NEW ZEALAND 
TRADE REPORT. Our style is Journalism with Its sleeves rolled up. It has 
to pay Its way. If we do not Improve your profits this year we are not 
delivering what .we promised. You - may be sure that we do deliver... that’s 
why we have.such a High rate of renevyal ampng our subscribers. , 

• , We've been fn. business npty lor more than seven years;, delivering what 
we've’promised, year after year. ’ ■' •’ ■ * / 

Use this coupon,' or write to us on your own letterhead, for an Introduc¬ 
tory 12-month subscription, at a saving to you of $25 on the 1981 
subscription rate. 


Nothing ‘formal’ 







i want the facts; 1 arid the Informed comment, which I will get every 
. • ..Monday morning Ity NEW ZEAkANO TRADE REPORT , . 

Please add my name to your subscription list,at the 1981 fntroduc- 
■ "tory rata of’only .$55 a year (a saving of $25 on the regular rate). ,.. 

.I eniioea^rny.'checfue. 

.. , Name;........ f ■'.*.... *.:..... ..., 

• : \i Address...;t.• • ■*• ,■«••• j;»• i -^* 

„»« .V!»’»V. , »i'.V’. 1 * • »•;m• .• • ■ -'« ;*■ .w ..---, . 

• •• ■ ..•• • ■ 
Signature;:v ? ’-V^ ■ • ■ ■ < v. ■■■ • •. - * 

; ", •fest'today to New.Zealand Trade Repor|, ; 

■,, y p;p. box, i.7-i69,'wtfiriigtdri. .... 
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Investors all set for the dinkum, tax-deductible, oil 


by Klaus Sorensen 
NEW ZEALAND’S two off¬ 
shore oil and gas floats will hit 
the market this week — and 
already tax deduction-hungry 
investors are lining up for big 
allocations. 

The prospectus for the $4 
million Cue Energy Resources 
float was due to be registered 
on Friday, and some 20,000 
prospectuses will be distributed 
this week. 

The New Zealand Oil and 
Gas issue — originally due to 
be mailed to Mineral Resources 
shareholders (who receive a 
preferential entitlement) on Ju¬ 
ly 16 — will be registered early 
this week and the printed pros¬ 
pectus will horly follow that of 
Cue. 

Rut while the $20 million NZ 
Oil and Gas issue dwarfs that of 
Cue, brokers have been surpris¬ 
ed by the allocations offered to 
them for the latter issue. The 


allocations by Cue’s broker, 
Jarden and Co, is propor¬ 
tionately greater than that 
made by NZ Oil and Gas 
broker, Renouf and Co. 

NBR understands that the 
allocation for each member of 
the New Zealand Stock Ex¬ 
change is $ 10,000 worth of Cue 
shares — translating to an offer 
of 40,000 (25 cent par 
value) shares per broker. 

The NZ Oil and Gas issue, 
on the other hand, is one and a 
half times as great in dollar 
terms at $25,000, but this 
translates into 50,000 (50 cent) 
shares — only 10,000 more 
shares per member than the 
Cue allocation. 

There are some 170 members 
of the exchange and this means 
that of the $4 million Cue 
issue, around $1.7 million, or 
43 per cent, of the issue has 
been firmly allocated to 
brokers. 


About $4.25 million of the 
$20 million NZ Oil and Gas 
issue has been reserved firm for 
brokers, equivalent to 21 per 
cent of the issue. 

This suggests Renouf and Co 
must be confident of filling the 
rest of the issue using its own 
clients, institutions, and the 
public pool. 

Both issues are designed to 
comply with Section 159 (2) of 
the Income Tax Act 1976, 
where subscriptions, subject to 
various conditions, will allow a 


AS at July 16, NZ dollar sells 


deduction of one third of the 
amount of the subscription 
from total assessable income 
derived by the taxpayer in the 
income year in which the pay¬ 
ment is made. 

But the issues may, in time, 
also qualify for a further tax 
deduction for shareholders. 

A relatively unknown section 
of the Act (47A), which came 
into force on April 1, 1979, 
allows a rebate from the tax 
payable by an "individual” of 
20 cents in the dollar of 


dividends which the Commis¬ 
sioner of Inland Revenue is sat- 
sified are declared and paid out 
of assessable income from 
petroleum mining. 

However, this rebate is not 
available to absentees, com¬ 
panies or public or unincor¬ 
porated bodies. 

NBR understands that Cue’s 
brokers have already received 
an “extremely good” response 
to the issue, and the NZ Oil 
and Gas brokers have reported¬ 
ly received numerous requests 


at: 

Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

Fiji 

Austria 

Belgium 


.4441 China 
.8368 Denmark 
1.0095 France 
.7313 Greece 
.7334 Hong Kong 
14.22 India 
33.06 Ireland 


Exchange rates 

1.4450 Italy 
6.3264 Japan 
4.7732 Malaysia 
49. 1 1 Netherlands 
4.7415 New Caledonia 
7.3450 and Tahiti 
.5523 Norway 


1006.73 

192.34 

1.9429 

2.2314 

86.89 

5.0698 


for parcels in excess of 10.000 
shares. ’ 

Some individuals are even 
talking in terms of parcels of 
100,000 shares — but it seems 
likely the Commissioner oflij. 
land Revenue will look more 
closely at individuals seeking 
such large deductions. 

The Commissioner would 
have to be satisfied the in. 
dividual was a ‘‘genuine" - 
and therefore longer term-oil 
exploration investor. 


Pakistan 
Portugal 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
West Germany 
Western Samoa 


'S 4.4** 
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Illustrated with professional mortals. 


This family is in chaos. 

You wouldn't know it to look at them. They themselves probably don't fully 
realise it. But if things go on as they are, it won't be long before all of them 
are suffering, and the family disintegrates. The cause is alcohol abuse. 

One parent is drinking too much and this is affecting every member of the family. 
Problems are surfacing — tension, guilt, loneliness, debt, ill-health 
unemployment, helplessness. 

But there is hope. The modern approach to alcoholism shows that there is a way 
back, and better still, that there are ways to treat alcoholism before it reaches the 

chronic damaging stage. 

Do you need help? We can assist. Our professional advice and treatment is 
confidential and it could save your family, home, job, even yourself. 

RING OR CALL YOUR NEAREST SALVATION ARMY BRIDGE CENTRE 

WE ARE THERE TO HELP YOU. 


Es<V* 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


BRIDGE PROGRAMME Wellington Christchurch 

2 Churton Street, 35 Vivian Street, 35 Collins 8treet, 
793-764 793-748 848-256 869-233 384-438 782-743 


The week that was 


THE Rugby Union, police and 
anti-tour activists geared up for 
the arrival of the Springboks. 
An attempt in the Court of Ap¬ 
peal to stop the issue of entry 
visas for the team was dismiss¬ 
ed. 

LABOUR Leader Bill Rowl¬ 
ing, attacking the Govern¬ 
ment’s "think big” growth 
strategy, issued Signposts to 
Growth, which brought 
together key elements of 
Labour policy released so far. 
PAPUA New Guinea Prime 
Minister Sir Julius Chan warn¬ 
ed the Springbok tour could 
upset the solidarity of the 
Pacific. 

WELLINGTON Mayor Sir 
Michael Fowler was nccostcd 
by gay protesters in San Fran¬ 
cisco while trying to cement a 
sister city relationship. 
MILLIONAIRE drug ring 
boss Alexander Sinclair (nee 
Terry Clark) and other ac¬ 
complices were found guilty of 
the murder of Christopher 
Martin (“Mr Asia”) Johnstone, 
sometime head of the drug 
ring. Sinclair's girlfriend 


former Auckland Lawyer 
Karen Soich was acquitted of 
drug charges. 

Week to be 

MONDAY: In ter notional 
Whaling Commission plenary 
session, Brighton, England. 
TUESDAY: Federated 

Farmers annual conference, 
Wellington, to Thursday. 

Christchurch Gas, Coal and 
Coke Co Ltd AGM, 
Christchurch. 

THURSDAY: New Zealand 
Wrestling Assn conference, 
New Plymouth. 

Marac Holdings Ltd AGM, 
Auckland. 

NZ News Ltd AGM, 
Auckland. 

Auckland Gas Co Ltd AGM, 
Auckland. 

FRIDAY: Computer Con¬ 
sultants Ltd AGM, Well¬ 
ington. 

Carter Holt Holdings AGM. 
United Building Society of 
Christchurch AGM, 
Christchurch. 


Cash-in-hand comes easier 


EXPORTERS will find it 
easier to apply for the export 
programme grants scheme — 
the one that gives them ensh-in- 
hand before an export promo¬ 
tion gets under way — from 
next month. 

From August 1, the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry is 
introducing a change in ap¬ 
plication procedures for the 
scheme, which has now been 
operating for more than a year. 

As the first seep in a review of 
procedures and policy guide¬ 
lines, exporters will be able to 
apply for both stages of the 
scheme at the same time. It will 
no longer be necessary to apply 


for target market statui fit# 
and then a promotional grant. 

Meat industry 

DESCRIBING casualties » 
the meat processing indurtj; 
NBR (June 22) suggested 
the Imlay works “may follow^ 
“in the not-too-distant future 
other works which have d®® 
from wounds Inflicted by#*. 1 
delicensing knife. Assh“**| 
general manager ofWaiukiN^; 
Refrigerating Ltd, J M BjJJ, 
has told NBR that there Is 
intention of closure in '* 
known future.” i 


Mortgage Funds 
Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposal. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000, only prime pro¬ 
posal considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to;— 

Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 1209, : • 

WELLINGTON,. 


FULL 

MERCHANT 
BANK 
S ERVICE 
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Big projects give taxman new set of headaches 


by Allan Parker 

FOREIGN contracters coming 
to New Zealand for the “think 
big” projects are importing 
headaches as well as expertise. 

Uncertainty about their tax 
status — and a desire to make 
sure they and the employees 
they bring with them do not 
avoid tax obligations — has 
prompted the Inland Revenue 
Department to set up a special 
investigating team. 

If problems already emerging 
become more common or con¬ 
fusing, the department may 
seek amending legislation to 
remove potential conflict be¬ 
tween the taxpayers and collec¬ 
tors. 

Case history suggests the 
deportment is not slow to seek 
changes to tax law if it believes 
revenue is being lost to govern¬ 
ment through ineffective, am¬ 
biguous or even non-existent 
law. 

A typical example last year 
was the move to amend legisla¬ 


tion against companies buying 
into loss companies and using 
those losses under the carry¬ 
forward right. 

Although no estimates of 
known or potential lost revenue 
are available, it is substantial. 

For example, even 10 per 
cent profit on a $10 million 
contract — small by “think 
big” proportions — would at¬ 
tract company tax of $500,000 
(overseas companies face 50 per 
cent tax on profits). Equally, 
labour costs for many of the 
projects are high — and tax 
from highly paid overseas 
employees would be signifi¬ 
cant. 

The problems usually relate 
to countries with which New 
Zealand has negotiated double- 
taxation agreements. Such 
agreements now exist between 
New Zealand and Australia, 
Canada, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Fiji, France, Japan, 
Malays in, Singapore, Sweden, 
United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Conventions approved by the 
New Zealand Government but 
awaiting implementation of 
constitutional procedures in¬ 
clude Canada (revised), Den¬ 
mark, Italy, Netherlands, 
Philippines and Switzerland. 

Clearly, the bulk of contrac¬ 
tors successfully tendering for 
work on the major projects 
planned for the next decade 
will come from these countries. 
Companies and individuals 
from countries wc do not have 
double taxation agreement with 
automatically become New 
Zealand taxpayers for the time 
they are earning income here. 

The difficulty in establishing 
a tax status for companies cen¬ 
tres oo whether they actually 
operate through a “permanent 
establishment” in New 
Zealand. 

Unlike multinational com¬ 
panies which generally 
establish a permanent base in 


New Zealand, one-off contrac¬ 
tors may only be in New 
Zealand far brief periods. By 
law, companies reckoned to be 
“permanently established” in 
New Zealand are liable for tax¬ 
ation. 

Says a departmental 
spokesman: “If a company has 
an office, branch or staff here 
we would clearly reckon it to be 
a permanent establishment.” 

But difficulties surrounding 
project contractors have 
prompted double-tnxation 
agreements between countries 
to include operators of 
“substantial equipment” and 
companies working on con¬ 
struction sites for a fixed period 
of at least six months. 

Problems have also occurred 
in trying to extract tax due 
from companies that have left 
New Zealand by the time cor¬ 
porate tax returns arc due at the 
end of the financial year. 


Some companies working 
jointly on a project have also 
formed a separate overseas 
company specifically to under¬ 
take the contract and have then 
disbanded it when the work has 
been finished. 

“How do you get tax from a 
company that no longer 
exists?” bemoaned the tax 
department spokesman. 

For individual foreigners, the 
general tax position in New 
Zealand is that anyone per¬ 
forming work in New Zealand 
with income sourced here is 
liable for taxation. 

But under double-taxation 
agreements, individuals who 
are residents of the other rele¬ 
vant country and ore working 
for a non-resident employer 
and are in New Zealand fewer 
than 183 days are exempt from 
this tax. 

If these individuals arc re- 
qui red to pay tax, their 


employers must deduct PAYE 
payments from the beginning 
of the employment period. 
Refunds will then be made 
where necessary. 

But companies commonly 
fail to do this. Reasons include 
a belief that it is a time-wasting 
effort for the company, and 
that employers believe falBely 
they and their employees have 
fulfilled the tests. 

Commonly, the employees 
are highly paid, highly skilled 
experts and companies do not 
want to upset them and so risk 
losing their services. 

These problems of inter¬ 
pretation have existed for some 
time, particularly during the 
Maui gas exploration and ex¬ 
ploitation period. 

But the planned scale of the 
new big projects means a far 
bigger problem for the Inland 
Revenue Department. 

Other plays. Papo 17 


Poly on Cabinet agenda 


by Stephen Bell 

EDUCATION Minister Merv 
Wellington, will put a plan 
before Cabinet aimed at satura¬ 
tion provision of the Poly 
cdih*atkmal microcomputer to 
all the nation’s secondary 
schools, within the next two 
months. 

Drafting of a formal paper 
for Cabinet’s consideration will 
obviously take some rime, said 
a spokesman for Wellington — 
whose department will fund 
the project. Results of trials of 
the machine in two schools, 
which ended last week, will be 
included in the Cabinet pBper. 

The results are being analys¬ 
ed by Massey University, but 
teacher and pupil satisfaction 
with Poly seems to be high. 

Whether Cabinet will think it 
worthwhile subsidising the 
project is another matter. With 
attendant software cost and 
training facilities several 
million dollars will clearly be 
required to mount a competent 
exercise. 

In the meantime, Polycorp, 
the Government-private sector 
collaboration in charge of pro¬ 
ducing and marketing the 
machine, has decided it is 
worth trying to sell Poly to 
schools on an individual basis 
and promotion on this front 
will begin next month. 


Without Government back¬ 
ing the standard Poly con¬ 
figuration — central storage 
unit and 10 intelligent 
microcomputer workstations — 
would set a school back 
$35,000 to $40,000. But a 
minimal configuration with one 
workstation could be purchased 
for as little as $9000. A number 
of schools could probably af¬ 
ford this, said lan Coombc, of 
the Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration, now general manager 
of Polycorp. 

More hope for a lower-priced 
school computer lies in the up¬ 
coming model, the Poly 2. This 
will stand alone with its own 
built-in floppy-disc storage, 
and will carry an even cheaper 
price-tag, specifically designed 
for solo operation. 

But Coombe was not 
prepared to estimate an end- 
cost for Poly 2. 

Both Poly 1 and Poly 2 are 
scheduled for first delivery to 
users by next January. 

Trials of Poly 1 prototypes at 
two schools were concluded 
last week, and have persuaded 
the DFC, one of the partners in 
Polycorp, that only minor Im¬ 
provements are needed to the 
machine itself and no changes 
at all to the plans for co¬ 
ordinating mass production 
and marketing of the machine. 
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in the next 

Finance and advice to support worth¬ 
while economic developments. That's 
what Development Finance Corporation 
offers. Along with expertise, energy and 
imagination. For small businesses and 
large. Providing the help they need for 
success. To increase exports, earn and 
save foreign exchange, create more jobs, 
process our raw materials, develop new 
technologies and improve productivity. 
To ensure prosperity for all New . 
Zealanders.That's DFC's role- - 
the role of New Zealand's 
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Editorial 


SPEAKING fust three weeks ago in sup¬ 
port of the Customs Act Amendment BUI 
which imposed tariff quotas and new rates 
of duty for wines to protect the local in¬ 
dustry, Customs Minister Hugh 
Templeton enthused that New Zealand 
wines would Immediately become 
cheaper. "The price of most domestic 
wines will be reduced. There wUl be an In¬ 
creased volume, too, and there will be a 
greater variety of Imported wine,” he 
declared. 

RetaUera and wholesalers disagreed. 
They said it would take a while for the new 
prices to become apparent to consumers, 
and they warned that by the time the new 
tax levels filtered through, winemakers 
would have increased their pricea, so the 
price of wine would stay about the same. 
That view seemed to have the support of 
Wine Institute executive officer Teny 
Dunlcavy, who told the Auckland Star It 
waa about the time of year when some 
wine companies Increased prices, to 
recover increased production costs. The 
benefit of (he new legislation, In his view, 
would be to provide more stable prices In 
the future because wine would not increase 
in price so frequently. 

Just a fortnight later, many local wines 
were more expensive than before. 

As Templeton explained, the purpose of 
the legislation is to reduce the effect of 
sales tax on higher price, better quality 
wines. The compensating Increase In taxa¬ 
tion on cheaper wines would encourage the 
industry “to shift production towards 
better-quality wines 1 *. 

The major effect of the legislation for the 
local wine industry has been to remove a 
20 per cent sales tax on the finished item 
(which included the bottle, label and 
freight costs). Instead, fortified grape 
wines are being taxed 60 cents a litre, and 
other grape wines 50 cents a litre (the 
equivalent of 37.5 cents for a standard 750 
millilitre bottle of table wine). On the 


other hand, the law doubles the price of 
what used to be cheap foreign wines by 
putting a penal Impost of $4.50 a litre duty 
on Imports costing less than $2 a litre (fob). 
That duty was Imposed contrary to the ad¬ 
vice of the Industries Development Com¬ 
mission, which reported after studying the 
wine industry that high local prices would 
be met by consumer price resistance and 
result in a downturn In demand for wine. 
The IDC argued that to become export 
competitive, the local wine Industry must 
compete, locally at least, with some im¬ 
ports. 

By overhauling the IDC report, the 
Government aimed to allow more Imports, 
but to steer those imports into a slightly 
higher price bracket in the hope of en¬ 
couraging importers to bring in better- 
quality overseas wines. The expectation is 
that if medium to high quality foreign 
wines sell here at prices similar to those of 
our top premium wines, a ceiling will be 
placed on local wine prices, enforcing 
cost/price containment on our producers 
who want to maintain clearly defined 
quality/price strata inside their total pro¬ 
duct range. Dunleavy explained: <( If they 
have to hold their top prices, they will also 
have to hold the lower prices to maintain 
the dividing price gaps. 1 ’ 

ThuB the declared Intention was to In¬ 
crease the quantity and Improve the quali¬ 
ty of imports, but to protect us against 
cheap Imports (or wean us off foreign 
plonk). The underlying assumptions 
equated cheapness with poor quality. One 
effect is that some importers have cancell¬ 
ed orders of wines costing less than $2 
(fob), which denies consumer access to 
popular wines from the United States, 
Australia, Portugal and Spain. Other im¬ 
porters have asked their suppliers to in¬ 
crease the prices of wlneB which they 
previously bought for, say, $1 a litre (not 
only making those wines more expensive 
to consumers, but making them more cost- 

Brockie’s view 


ly In termB of foreign exchange). Mean¬ 
while, the local Industry is pumping out In¬ 
creasing quantities of high-priced, low- 
quality plonk for the domestic market 
while striving to export its better-quality 
wines. Consumers here are paying more 
for locally produced “flavoured wines”, 
containing a minimum of 40 per cent 
grape juice, than the average Frenchman, 
American or Australian pays for a wine 
made from 100 per cent grape juice. 

The Industry insists its concern is to pro¬ 
tect Itself only against cheap wine imports 
(it points to a similar concern in the EEC 
about the oonsequence for the European 
wine industry of Spain, Portugal and 
. Greece joining the community). It insists, 
too, that so far as producing wine Is con¬ 
cerned, it is competitive. Costs beyond the 
control of the wine-maker — grapes, 
packaging, Bales taxes, distribution costs 
— are said to be the elements that raise 
prices unduly. 

The industry nevertheless makes plain 
its aspirations to contribute significantly to 
our export drive. Its objective is to become 
one of the range of high-quality exports of 
food produce for which this country has 
won an international reputation. The 
Government’s decisions certainly 
challenge it to do just that, and give if five 
years to prove it can achieve the potential 
it claims. 

Whatever the cause of its high prices, 
the industry obviously cannot produce 
wines which can compete on world 
markets — at least in the short term — if 
Its position must he buttressed against the 
impact of cheaper Australian wines on the 
home market. As for quality, a wine In¬ 
dustry which makes 46 million litres of 
wine from only 30 million litres of grape 
juice is bound to arouse curiosity, if not 
suspicion, about Its production methods in 
the world marketplace. Not surprisingly, 
Its annual export contribution is running 
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at only some $650,000 (most of this earned 
in sales of cheap sherry to Canada). 

Agreed, development of as inm* 
market takes time and by the end S 
decade the wine Industry may confoaS 
the sceptics. In the meantime, the Induim 
has been given a privileged and protected 
• place in the market, and — as one m*. 
chant cautioned before enactment of tb 
new legislation — if winemakers used thii 
privilege to hike their prices, they would 
be sure to suffer a backlash from ^ 
sumers. Ominously, the New Zealand 
Herald reported laBt week that "soaring 
vineyard costs are quickly swallowing up 
the cash advantage drinkers expected te 
find following the restructuring of win* 
taxes.” Several of the big companies art 
raising prices to recover the In cream 
costs of wages, grapes, freight, and so on, 
The only solace for consumers Is that 
prices might have climbed even higher, If 
the legislation had not been passed. 

But the spate of increases make i 
mockery of Templeton's assertion that tfc 
main thrust of the legislation would makt* 
most local wines cheaper. The Oppoildm 
argued that the Bill should have beu 
referred to a select committee and ex¬ 
pressed concern that consumers should 
have had the chance to put their view. Ai 
Dr Michael Bassett said, Labour was not 
opposed to the Bill, but wanted a select 
committee to determine — for example - 
what guarantees there were that con¬ 
sumers would not be paying more than 
they should for Imported wlnet. 
Regardless of what haB caused the local 
wine increases, Templeton has been left 
looking ludicrously out of touch with an In¬ 
dustry which the law he was sponsoring 
was designed to protect. His foolhardy 
forecast, surely, would not have been 
made if the legislation had been subjected 
to the thorough public appraisal that Its 
critics called for. 

— Bob Edik 

Without word of a lie 
Let’s hear it for ... 

US Ambassador Frank Gill may have got mixed 
reactions from the listeners to his after-dinner 
jokes the other day, but he could hove brought 
the house down if he finished his speech as he 
wound up an election meeting in East Coax 
Bays before the last general election. 

Frank’s endearing habit of getting himself i 
bit muted up verbally raised more than a fw 
giggles in the Mairangl Bay Presbyterian 
Church Hall when he asked for a “forty hote"cf 
thanks to those who had organised the meeting- 

Bounteous Bounty 

ONLY one can possess it... but can anyojifl*f 
ford it? .. 

We can now, sadly, record the scuppering;^-, 
that ambitious project to remake theAfcwtfWf 
the Bounty by filmmaker Dlno de L^ur* 
with a replica Bounty built in Whangarei.: 
week’s Far Eastern Economic Review, dtt 
throughout Asid, carries a full page ad o 
for sale “this amazing vessel (which) w$ 
from the original plans of the HMS 
(which) incorporates old world, c 
with state, of the art shipboard tech 
Seller is New York-based Dmofikft 
presumably a de Laurentis operation 
Waxes the ad: “What if it were J . 
combine the romanticism, the rugged 
minatipn and the beauty of the past 
credible sophistication of today's, tqdipql 
this world there is .one' example '$• 
possibility! 

. "The Bounty. What If'&ic 
possess-ittf 1 -'•• v '': 

’ Asking price fo ^frustrated jtnuiiboh? 

.$4.5 mjUipn. . >-. "J : ‘' 
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Mat Rata, Mana Motuhake murmurs of discontent 


by Mike Smith 

MANA Moruhake’s bid to make a clean sweep 
of the Maori electorates may have faltered 
before it has gone beyond the Bombay Hills, 
south of Auckland. 

While party leader Matiu Rata appears well 
established in Northern Maori through his 
Auckland base, the party has run into a Beries of 
difficulties arising from the selection of can¬ 
didates in the other Maori electorates. 

In both Eastern and Southern Maori there 
have been complaints from local people over the 
selection process. 

In the Rotorua area of Eastern Maori this has 
led to a complete breakdown of the party's 
organisation. 

The Maori seats are notorious enough for 
traditional parties trying to select candidates, 
without Mana Motuhake’s attempts to use 
customary Muori methods as well. 

The local people were told that selection 
would be on the customary Maori method of the 
quality of the oratory. But they claim that once 
the selection meeting held near Mm amnia on 
June 28 was underway, it reverted to purely 
traditional political methods. 

Speakers were given 10 minutes to outline 
their views and then a poll was held. 

They ore upset that the candidate selected was 
Albert Tahanfl, n senior vocational guidance 
counsellor from Massey, Auckland. While 
Tahana is of the Rotorua-bused Arnwa tribe, the 
elders favoured Joe Malcolm, a Maori Affairs 
cultural officer living in the Rotorua area. 

Rata says the local people have complained 
that the selection was made as directed by the 
electoral committee and not in accordance with 
their customary views. 

According m Malcolm the episode left the 
people with a feeling that Mana Motuhake (and 
Rata) was being led by an Auckland-based 
group. 

This is not the first time the party’s manage¬ 
ment has been under attack for its selection 
methods, however. 

After the selection of Southern Maori can¬ 
didate, New Amsterdam Reedy, people front the 
Napier branch complained -about the selection 
methods. 
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Mat Rata . . . Maori moves versus Pakeha procedures. 


Kata says they “thought it was □ ‘bit crook’,” 
but after (lie mailer was explained they were 
said to have come around. 

Meanwhile, in Western Maori there hits been 
some indecision, leading in n deluy in selecting a 
Mans Motuhake candidate. 

Rata hud told a Rotorua meeting that no can¬ 
didate would be selected in Western Maori 
following the wish of the electorate committee 
to stand behind the Labour member. 

But this decision was later reversed mid 
nominations for the party were being called for 
July 23. While the electorate committee wanted 
to remain neutral in the election, pressure from 
burgeoning membership forced a change in 
decision. 

The other panics have not been without their 
problems either. Sixteen Labour I'arty hr.incites 
resigned in Eastern Maori alter Dr Peter 
Tapsell was selected at a Whukutaiie meeting. 
They claimed Tapsell’s selection was un¬ 
constitutional and a paramount chief wrote a 
strongly worded letter to Labour leader Bill 
Rowling. 

The candidate lor selection the branches had 
backed. Sue Nikora, later made an unsuccessful 


Without word of a He 


For egg-sample . . . 

WE were intrigued by a recent news item which 
reported that anti-tour marchers were bombard¬ 
ed with rotten eggs. Rotten eggs? Under the 
regime of the Egg Marketing Board the rotten 
egg has become extinct, like the moa, which is a 
good thing, if you care to think about a rotten 
moa’s egg or even a moa’s rotten egg. 

After careful consideration we chink we have 
arrived at a plausible scenario. 

This is election year. With typical Kiwi in¬ 


itiative some ingenious person or persons have 
linked together the problem of egg oversupply 
with election year demands for rotten eggs in a 
free-run market. 

One can imagine the research and develop¬ 
ment programme to determine the exact matura¬ 
tion period for folly ripening eggs to the project- 
ability acceptance level, the critical thickness of 
shell to ensure safe carriage but instant fragmen¬ 
tation on impact and the skilfil under-cover 
marketing arrangements which have to be 
hatched out. 

If we can only link this to the export drive ... 
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and sound ratings. 


Zip 

Commercial Interiors 

A DIVISION OF ZIP HOLDINGS LTD. A MEMBER OF THE ODLINS GROUP 

27 Sale St- 4.4 Te Raoa Rd ' -g SSSSj®* 1 " 
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attempt to become Mann Motuhake’s candidate 
in the region. 

Tapsell says people in those hrnnchcK have 
since returned to the fold as others will who are 
now supporting Mana Motuhake. 

Labour has a 7000 majority over the National 
Party. Nominal ions fur National were first of all 
extended a fortnight because only two people 
were standing for selection. 

Then one of these pulled om leaving a Well¬ 
ington marketing manager for a sea-loud com¬ 
pany, Charles I.Htle, as National's candidate. 

Despite Malta Motuluike’s piobleiiu. Rata 
believes it has a strong chance in this year’s elec¬ 
tion ofuikiug mu only Northern Maori, but also 
Eastern Maori and Western Maou. 

He says the party lias 7M branches throughout 
New /.culund and 12,000 tni-mbeis. In hastern 
Maori it lias 13 branches ami between ISO and 
22l» members in each, but unless Rata call hold 
them together until November, Mana 


Motuhake- won’t be able to cut into Labour’s 
vast majority. 

Tapsell says a lot of people in the electorate 
have flirted with Mana Motuhake, but when the 
“crunch conics they’ll turn to the established 
party that's lookc-d after them.” 

Tapsell believes many people are concerned 
that Mana Motuhake is dominated by “pro¬ 
testors based at Auckland University — people 
feel that should they fail here, they won’t see 
them again.” 

If Mana Motuhake can solve its organisational 
problems, it may be able to offer the Maori a 
chance to exercise a new political option, as Rata 
believes. 

The main problem, candidates apart, facing 
Rata and his backers is to convince Mauri peo¬ 
ple in largely rural electorates that the party is a 
credible alternative within the electoral system. 

With its basis in Maori sell-determination, 
there can he no doubt that many Maoris have 
taken the party to their hearts. 

Rata plans tu release a “floi'd” of pamphlets 
staling Mana Moiuhnkc policy to make i, clear 
where the party stands. 

The pamphlets reflect the concents of must 
Mauri people — title tit ploy men t, land utul law 
and order — and it is in these areas that Mana 
Mnlithake is striking a responsive chord. 

Rata believes this year's election will eiriici 
put the Maori people back mm a position of be¬ 
ing part nt the political ptun-ss, or mu at all. 

‘Tor the fust tune, the Maori people will g«« 
to the polls with a different opium up then 
sleeve.” 

Rui.i is known .is a humane and honest per¬ 
son, but ti will take -ill oi Ins poluic.il skills to 
mend tribal Iciiees and ensure the growing 
strength “| luc Mtppoii moulded mi'* a forte 
tt* wipe out l alum's grip on rlie Maori elec- 


Mike Smith runs o froul.mcu nows aqcncv Iw* 
Oil in Rotoro.i ii'ici is ciuttinr of u t*ook on tht 
Muori land movnmnnt to be iwblisliud Hus year 


You can tell us 
by the company 
we keep 
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Corporation I-Ccf- 


Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 major 
organisations in New Zealand. 

1DAPS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of financial and 
management accounting systems which cover all aspects ot • 

Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations Fixed Assets 

General Ledger Budgeting and Allocations 

This computer software can be used on most major types of computers and can 
be implemented quickly to give very rapid returns fora relatively low investment, 
iryou are looking fora more flexible and responsive accounting system lor jour 

organisation, look no further. 

SOFTWARE INTBKNM30NAL 

from 


IDAPS 


IDAPS Computer Science. A wholly owned New Zealand Company. 
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The world of trade is coming to the 1981 
New Zealand International Trade Fair 
Entry is free to qualified trade visitors. 

Auckland ShCM^rounds, 29 (uly- 5 August 


Here s a chance that comes your way 
in Auckland only once every four 
years. You can’t afford to miss it. 

It s your chance to see what the advanced 
technologies of many leading countries offer you, all in 
one place, all at one time. 

In fact, the total cost of individually visiting them all 
Auckland-to-Auckland, would be around $46,666. And ’ 
that s iust the first big saving you make! You could also 

sa Y«igsi in time and trouble, with no language 
barriers or other hassles either. 5 ° 

You can't afford to miss the 1TF - "" 

so don’t. Send your registration 
-form.in now, the only" way to f _ jl 
gain admission. / ■■■■4 


# Total for Economy : 
return ex Auckland to i 
Australia,. Austria,. 
Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Britain, China, France, 
West Germany; Greece, 




Trade Days 

Wednesday 29 July 1981 
Thursday 30 July 1981 
Friday 31 July 1981 


1.00 p.m. — 7.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m. 



rrmav 31 July 1981 i.uu p.m. - 7.uu p.m. 

Monday 3 August 1981 1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m. 

Tuesday 4 August 1981 1.00 p.m. - 9.00 p.m, 

Wednesday 5 August 1981 1.00 p.m. - 7,00 p.m. 

Public admission is restricted to Saturday 1 August. 


APIM.Y FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION NOW! 


I APPLICATION FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION t 

' Please fill in all details^end mail to the address below • I 

as soon as possible. Your admission badge will be "•* I 

mailed to you promptly. There is no registration fee. ■'/[ 
k I I I I I I I I I I I I l M fl: 


ADDRESS 




— , ■ , ' 1 ' ' 1 I-I 111 . MU' 1 hi , ■ , 

Products/Services of particular Interest ■ 

lpin' a£P; ’ f‘4 

SS C wholesaler a RBTXlLERdV:-i 

* 1 ' .-M ‘-j:•-♦ ,V*;I 
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Cook Islands offshore banking worries NZ 


by Ann Taylor 
THE Cook Islands are trying 
to introduce offshore banking 
and a bill before the Rarotonga 
Parliament is aimed to facilitate 
the establishment of four banks 
— three American and one 
Middle Eastern — from which 
inquiries have been made. 

Bankers and the Government 
here are concerned that the 
facility could affect our reserves 
of foreign exchange. 

The Cooks plans are being 
held up by recent changes in 
Federal regulations which 
allow offshore banks to drop 
anchor on American soil. 

It is not yet clear how the 
new regulations will affect 
American banks which go off¬ 
shore to avoid costly and legal 
impediments to the flow of in¬ 
ternational money. 

American banks use oil shore 
branches to muve money 


without having to comply with 
Federal Reserve requirements 
that a portion of deposits be 
kept by the banks. 

But the Cook Islands 
operates on New Zealand cur¬ 
rency and has no reserves of its 
own. There Is concern here 
that if, say, a deposit placed in 
American dollars and lent in 
Sterling ran into exchange fluc¬ 
tuation problems or a loan from 
the bank was not repaid the 
Cooks would have to call on 
local reserves to make up the 
difference. 

Cooks Trade Minister Vin¬ 
cent Ingram was here a month 
ago and consulted with 
Treasury and Foreign Affairs 
officials. 

Offshore banking could be 
the firsi step to creating a tax 
haven but, Ingram told NBR: 
"Your Government is a bit ner¬ 
vous about that one." 


If the Cooks went ahead with 
the facility, NBR understands 
the “moderate" reaction here 
would be to enforce rigid ex¬ 
change controls with the Cook 
Islands or force it to go to its 
own currency and hold its own 
reserves. 

“The Reserve Bank is not go¬ 
ing to let its reserves drain 
through a leaky hole in the 
Cooks," NBR was told. 

Officials here have told the 
Cooks Government how much 
our currency can be exposed to 
problems ensuing from off¬ 
shore banking. 

Ingram Insists the legislation 
will ensure there is no leakage 
of taxation or foreign exchange 
from the New Zealand 
monetary system. 

The Cook Islands Govern¬ 
ment has studied legislation in 
other countries which provide 
the facility — the Bahamas, 


Financial reforms caught in impasse 


From Page 1 

to seek a release of the second 
draft for public discussion. 

Baker said the association 
could understand the 
Minister's concern to get the 
amendments to the Securities 
Act settled before pushing 
ahead with major company law 
reforms — but members could 
still sec no reason why a public 
discussion on the proposed 
reforms could not take place. 

The FHA was "pretty disap¬ 
pointed" the Securities Act 
amendments had been caught 
in the legislative lug-jam and 
was concerned that the 



suspicious of 


COMMERCIAL 
BILLS 
MARKET 


CBA MERCHANT 
FINANCE LTD 

For Information, phona 
Kan Littklohn. Auck 770-289, 

P.0. Box 37-^41. Auck. 


PROFESSIONAL 

INDEMNITY 

INSURANCE 

ACCOUNTANTS 
LAWYERS 
ENGINEERS 
SURVEYORS 
VALUERS etc 

For a quotation without 
obligation contact: 

J W Manks & Co Ltd 
INSURANCE BROKERS 

IK Floor NZ Law Society Building 
26 Waring Taylor 5t, Wellington I 
PO Bo* 333 Tel 72*040 


ikCin 


International Trade Fair of 
SPORTS GOODS, - 
M CAMPING EQUIPMENT & 
01 GARDEN FURNITURE 

12-15 September 1981 COLOGNE 

With over fSOO exhibitor* displaying original and new 
products SPOQA 81 will offer people in thdse Industrie* 


SPOGA 8t features —' 

Sports Equipment grid 8port3Wpar for Wlntaraporta; 
Outdoor and IndoprSppitp. Other/sports hhd. accessories 


Outdoor andTndqbrhpprta. Other^spoits hhdaocassor|93 
for Horae Ridings prying. WaterSporfs.Big GfimeFlihfng, 
Angling, Camping'Equlprrfenit and Qprden^Urnlltirh;.- ,»■ 
Tollnd out mofeabQui SPQGA 81,.including ttev&lahd 


*!•« Shopping Centre, 188 Quean SlijMr' 
».0. Box 8078, Auckland, Telephone 33-039 


Bahrain and the Cayman 
Islands. 

The bill it is promoting 
would allow two international 
business activities virtually free 
of all regulations: 

• The banks would act as an 
intermediary between people 
with money on offer and those 
who wish to purchase funds 
and who try to maximise com¬ 
missions on the transaction; 

• The banks would act as 
booking centres for loans ar¬ 
ranged between other countries 
and income on the transactions 
would accrue in the Cooks, ac¬ 
cording to Ingram. 

The Cooks Government 
would receive revenue from in¬ 
itial registration fees and from 
annual renewal fees from banks 
and trading companies. 

And the finance institutions 
would provide employment in 
u country which, given its slim 


economic base, has the bulk of 
its work force in New Zealand. 
They would also give the 
Cooks a wider commercial base 
and access to foreign capital for 
development. 

The suggestion of offshore 
banking is in Line with other 
moves the Cooks Government 
has made to establish itself in 
the eyes of the world as an in¬ 
dependent country with the 


concoramitant access to world 
aid and tourist advantages. 

The Cook Islands are fully 
self-governing but the people 
retain their New Zealand 
citizenship and receive $15 
million in aid every year. 

Over the last 12 months, 
NBR was told, the Cooks have 
“gone about as far as they can 
go without becoming inde¬ 
pendent." 


Coke signs with board 


(B) of the Companies Act deal¬ 
ing with financial advertising, 
was “anomalous" and it was 
the FHA’s view that “advertis¬ 
ing restrictions should apply to 
all institutions who issue 
securities or raise credit,” 
Baker said. 

Baker said he understood the 
decision nor to release the sec¬ 
ond draft until after the amend¬ 
ment had been approved was 
taken by the Securities Com¬ 
mission because it was worried 
the proposals might go beyond 
the commission’s ‘‘brief’ as 


defined by section 1 of the Act. 

He thought the commission 
had probably not anticipated a 
delay with the amendments. 

As for the financial advertis- 


this year, the commission con¬ 
siders it to be more important 
that the regulations which are 
eventually promulgated nre the 
best that can be devised and ac¬ 
ceptable to the business com¬ 
munity. 

“We have made certain sug¬ 
gestions to the Minister which 
he is considering." 

Rampion could not elaborate 
on what these Inner suggestions 
were. 


by Warren Berryman 

THB Apple and Fear Board 
has signed a joint deal with the 
Coca-Coin Export Corporation 
to pack and distribute Coke's 
Hi-C natural fruit drinks in 
Tctra I’ak carious. 

Hi-C, u Coca-Cola interna¬ 
tional brand name, comes in 
several flavours — mostly 
citrus — but in New Zealand 
apple juice drinks will be in¬ 
cluded. 

Hi-C is expected to be in¬ 
troduced in this marker this 
summer, when a fierce 
marketing battle in the fruit 
juice market is expected. 

Coca-Cola Export Corpora¬ 
tion's deal with the Apple and 
Pc.ir Hoard means it will be 
competing against its own 
Coca-Cola franchise holders. 

Ostsis Industries, a Coke fran¬ 
chisee, packages its own fruit 
drink, Sunfresh. 


Two producer boards are 
now involved in the fruit drink 
market. 

The Dairy Board’s Tctra Pak 
machine is turning out a range 
of fruit drinks in addition to the 
flavoured milk drink, Zap and 
white UHT treated milk. 

Town milk suppliers with 
Pure Pak machines will also be 
involved in this summer's 
marketing battle. 

While the Dairy Hoard's 
Tetra Pak machine builds up 
the throughput needed to 
amortise its cost by packaging 
white milk for the domestic 
market, owners of Pure-Pak 
machines are prevented by the 
Department of Trade and in¬ 
dustry from packaging milk. 

These uttd other factors have 
led private-enterprise com¬ 
panies in the beverage market 
to complain that the deck is 
stacked in favour of the pro¬ 
ducer boards. 


guess is that a lot of freeing up 
of the present regulations is 
recommended, and that the 


NBR understands that one of 


the factors which caused the 


commission’s requested 


amendments to miss out on this 


legislative session may have 
been resistance to them in the 


Justice Department. 

It has been rumoured for 


some time that the Justice 
Department has eyed the Com¬ 
mission’s rapid progress with a 
degree of suspicion, and depart¬ 
ment sources claim Justice 
Department ministerial ad¬ 
visors may have suggested the 
proposed ' amendments ' were 


This situation: may have in- 
flueijced. the commission to 
make extra sure of its ground 
when promulgating new 
legislative changes — to make 
sure it was beyond reproach or 
criticism in doing so. 

It seems the t^niinlsstpn is 
reluctant to put the ; , second 
dn^ft anielpcjmeuts' put fbr 
pubUa discussion In case the 
Y'does not ;apprwe 
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By (he time large industrial projects began 
to draw on our natural energy resources, 
Hogg Robinson, Insurance Brokers, had 
chalked up 5 years in energy. 

11 k f;i\. I Li!’** Robinson (NX) l ie! oiler ibis vital asjed ol 
New Zealand's economy. ilia Ixmelit ol ijieu Nitcni.iiioiia! 
experience ami expertise as insurance Inokeis. 

Insurance has deveiojvd into a complex and sophisticated 
business requirim: an insurance broke! to have, not onlv a 
thoioiik’.li uiK.lciMnm.linL 1 ol (he insurance world but moic 
impoilant, a complete arid ifioroueh iindcrstaiidm:' of (heir 
client’s biisincsv 

These me the undeiM.mdinj.'s that I !o>:e Robinson I spy ' 
devclo[x\! over the last IN centuries I'nderxlniidinj.’s. 
to New /.calami eoinnieu’e. \ 'iidersl.iudiru.’.s lluii Maine lead 
New Zealand companies have he indited UonY. - • ^ 
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Editorial 


SPEAKING just three weeks ago In sup¬ 
port of the Customs Act Amendment BUI 
which imposed tariff quotas and new rates 
of duty for wines to protect the local In¬ 
dustry, Customs Minister Hugh 
Templeton enthused that New Zealand 
wines would immediately become 
cheaper. “The price of most domestic 
wines will be reduced. There will be an in¬ 
creased volume, too, and there will be a 
greater variety of imported wine,*' he 
declared. 

Retailers and wholesalers disagreed. 
They said It would take a while for the new 
prices to become apparent to consumers, 
and they warned that by the time the new 
tax levels filtered through, winemakers 
would have increased their prices, so the 
price of wine would stay about the same. 
That view seemed to have the support of 
Wine Institute executive officer Terry 
Dunleavy, who told the Auckland Star it 
was about the time of year when some 
wine companies Increased prices, to 
recover increased production costs. The 
benefit of the new legislation, in H1 b view, 
would be to provide more stable prices in 
the ftiturc because wine would not increase 
in price so frequently. 

Just a fortnight later, many local wines 
were more expensive than before. 

As Templeton explained, the purpose of 
the legislation is to reduce the effect of 
saleB tax on higher price, better quality 
wines. The compensating increase in taxa¬ 
tion on cheaper wines would encourage the 
industry “to shift production towards 
better-quality wines”. 

The major effect of the legislation for the 
local wine industry has been to remove a 
20 per cent sales tax on the finished item 
(which Included the bottle, label and 
freight costs). Instead, fortified grape 
wines are being taxed 60 cents a litre, and 
other grape wines SO cents a litre (the 
equivalent of 37.5 cents for a standard 7S0 
millilitre bottle of table wine). On the 


other hand, the law doubles the price of 
what used to be cheap foreign wines by 
putting a penal Impost of $4.50 a litre duty 
on imports costing less than $2 a litre (fob). 
That duty was Imposed contrary to the ad¬ 
vice of the Industries Development Com¬ 
mission, which reported after studying the 
wine industry that high local prices would 
be met by consumer price resistance and 
result In a downturn In demand for wine. 
The IDC argued that to become export 
competitive, the local wine industry must 
compete, locally at least, with some im¬ 
ports. 

By overhauling the IDC report, the 
Government aimed to allow more imports, 
but to steer those imports into a slightly 
higher price bracket in the hope of en¬ 
couraging importers to bring in better- 
quality overseas wines. The expectation is 
that if medium to high quality foreign 
wines sell here at prices similar to those of 
our top premium wines, a celling will be 
placed on local wine prices, enforcing 
cost/price containment on our producers 
who want to maintain clearly defined 
quality/price strata inside their total pro¬ 
duct range. Dunleavy explained! “If they 
have to hold their top prices, they will also 
have to hold the lower prices to maintain 
the dividing price gaps. 1 ’ 

Thus the declared intention waB to In¬ 
crease the quantity and improve the quali¬ 
ty of Imports, but to protect us against 
cheap imports (or wean us off foreign 
plonk). The underlying assumptions 
equated cheapness with poor quality. One 
effect is that some importers have cancell¬ 
ed orders of wines costing less than $2 
(fob), which denies consumer access to 
popular wines from the United States, 
Australia, Portugal and Spain. Other im¬ 
porters have asked their suppliers to in¬ 
crease the prices of wines which they 
previously bought for, say, $1 a litre (not 
only making those wines more expensive 
to consumers, but making them more cost- 


Brockie’s view 


ly in terms of foreign exchange). Mean¬ 
while, the local industry is pumping out in¬ 
creasing quantities of high-priced, low- 
quality plonk for the domestic market 
while striving to export its better-quality 
wines. Consumers here are paying more 
for locally produced “flavoured wines”, 
containing a minimum of 40 per cent 
grape juice, than die average Frenchman, 
American or Australian pays for a wine 
made from 100 per cent grape juice. 

The Industry insists its concern is to pro¬ 
tect itself only against cheap wine imports 
(it points to a similar concern in the EEC 
about the consequence for the European 
wine industry of Spain, Portugal and 
Greece joining the community). It insists, 
too, that so far as producing wine is con¬ 
cerned, it Is competitive. Costs beyond the 
control of the wine-maker — grapes, 
packaging, sales taxes, distribution costs 
— are said to be the elements that raise 
prices unduly. 

The industry nevertheless makes plain 
its aspirations to contribute significantly to 
our export drive. Its objective is to become 
one of the range of high-quality exports of 
food produce for which this country ha* 
won an international reputation. The 
Government's decisions certainly 
challenge it to do just that, and give & five 
years to prove it can achieve the potential 
It claims. 

Whatever the cause of Its high prices, 
the industry obviously cannot produce 
wines which can compete on world 
markets — at least in the short term — if 
its position must be buttressed against the 
Impact of cheaper Australian wines on the 
home market. As for quality, a wine in¬ 
dustry which makes 46 million litres of 
wine from only 30 million litres of grape 
juice is bound to arouse curiosity, if not 
suspicion, about its production methods in 
the world marketplace. Not surprisingly, 
its annual export contribution Is running 



at only some $650,000 (most of this earn** 
in sales of cheap sherry to Canada).^ 
Agreed, development of an tnan 
market takes time and by the end ofT 
decade the wine industry may confeimd 
the sceptics. In the meantime, the InduiS 
has been given a privileged and protected 
place In the market, and — as one 
chant cautioned before enactment of the 
new legislation — if winemakers uied that 
privilege to hike their prices, they wonld 
be sure to suffer a backlash from con. 
sumers. Ominously, the New Zealand 
Herald reported last week that “loarliu 
vineyard coats are quickly swallowing np 
the cash advantage drinkers expected to 
find following the restructuring of wlu 
taxes.” Several of the big companies a* 
raising prices to recover the lncreasu 
costs of wages, grapes, freight, and so on. 
The only solace for consumers Is that 
prices might have climbed even higher, If 
the legislation had not been passed. 

But the spate of increases make a 
mockery of Templeton's assertion that the 
main thrust of the legislation would raab * 
moat local wlneB cheaper. The Opposition 
argued that the Bill should have bcu 
referred to a select committee and ex¬ 
pressed concern that consumers should 
have had the chance to put their view. As 
Dr Michael Bassett said, Labour was not 
opposed to the BUI, but wanted a select 
committee to determine — for example- 
what guarantees there were that con¬ 
sumers would not be paying more than 
they should for imported wlnei, 
Regardless of what has caused the local 
wine increases, Templeton has been left 
looking ludicrously out of touch with an In¬ 
dustry which the law he was sponsoring 
was designed to protect. His foolhardy 
forecast, surely, would not have been 
made If the legislation had been subjected 
to the thorough public appraisal that Its 
critics called for. 

— Bob EdJla 


Without word of a Ik 


Let’s hear it for . ., 

US Ambassador Frank Gill may have got mixed 
reactions from the listeners to his after-dinner 
jokes the other day, but he could have brought 
the house down if he finished his speech at hr 
wound up an election meeting in East Coast 
Bays before the last general election. 

Frank's endearing habit of getting himself a 
bit mixed up verbally raised more than a fw 
giggles in the Mairangi Bay Presbyterian 
Church Hall when he asked for o “ferty hote" of 
thanks to those who had organised the meeting. 


Bounteous Bounty 

ONLY one can possess it... but can anyone af¬ 
ford It? . .. 

We can now, sadly, record the scuppering^ 
that ambitious project to remake the Mythr/P i 
the Bounty by filmmaker Dino de Laurent^ 
with a replica Bounty built In Whangarei. 
week’s Far Eastern Economic Review, clrcuira® 
throughout Asia, carries a full page ad'.oftfcPT 
for sale "this amazing vessel (which) war®®■ 
from the original plans of the HMS 
(which) incorporates old world craftnsiwfe, 
with state of the art, shipboard cechnplogy^^ 
Seller is New Tork-baaed Dmofllfii 


presumably a de-Laurentls operation.V : '-'1 
Waxes the ad: “What if it were f5p«i^®.' 
combine the romanticism, the 
munition and the beauty of the paat wlpl tfe 6 JJg®. 
credible sopWstirationloftpday'sKchiPO^^^ 
this world 1 there Is otie exampleHof- 
possibility 1 , * - ■ i' ':'»c' 

“The Bounty. What ’ff one 1 

possess it?** 1 ’ r : '.■■■•} ;-v;. 

_ Asjdrigprice 

$4.5 million. - - 'Hj' r . 
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Mat Rata, Mana Motuhake murmurs of discontent 


by Mike Smith 

MANA Motuhake's bid to make a clean sweep 
of the Maori electorates may have faltered 
before it has gone beyond the Bombay Hills, 
south of Auckland. 

While party leader Matiu Rata appears well 
established in Northern Maori through his 
Auckland base, the party tus run into a series of 
difficulties arising from the selection of can¬ 
didates in the other Maori electorates. 

In both Eastern and Southern Maori there 
have been complaints from local people over the 
selection process. 

In the Rotorua area of Eastern Maori this has 
led to a complete breakdown of the party's 
organisation. 

The Maori seats are notorious enough for 
traditional parties trying to select candidates, 
without Mana Motuhake's attempts to use 
customary Maori methods as well. 

The local people were told that selection 
would be on the customary Maori method of the 
quality of the oratory. But they claim that once 
the selection meeting held near Matanuta on 
June 28 was underwoy, it reverted to purely 
traditional political methods. 

Speakers were given 10 minutes to outline 
their views and then a poll was held. 

They are upset that the candidate selected was 
Albert Tahana, a senior vocational guidance 
counsellor from Massey, Auckland. While 
Tahana is of the Rotorua-based Arawa tribe, the 
elders favoured Joe Malcolm, a Maori Affairs 
cultural officer living in the Rotoma area. 

Rato says the local people have complained 
that the selection was made ns directed by the 
electoral commit ice and not in accordance with 
their customary views. 

According to Malcolm the episode left the 
people with a feeling that Mana Motuhake (and 
Rata) was being led by an Auckland-based 
group. 

This is not the fust time the party's manage¬ 
ment has been under attack for its selection 
methods, however. 

After the selection of Southern Maori can¬ 
didate, New Amsterdam Reedy, people from the 
Napier branch complained about the selection 
methods. 



Mat Rata . . . Maori moves versus Rake ha procedures. 


Rata says they “thought it was a 'bit crook’,'’ 
but after the matter was explained they were 
said to have come around. 

Meanwhile, in Western Maori there has been 
some indecision, leading to a delay in selecting a 
Mana Motuhake candidate. 

Rata had told u Rotorua meeting that no can¬ 
didate would be selected in Western Maori 
following the wish of the electorate committee 
to stand behind the Labour member. 

But this decision was later reversed and 
nominations for the party were being called for 
July 23. While the electorate committee wanted 
in remain neutral in the election, pressure from 
burgeoning membership forced a change in 
decision. 

The other parties have not been without their 
problems either. Sixteen Labour Party branches 
resigned in Eastern Maori after Dr Peter 
Tapsell was selected m a Whakatanc meeting. 
They claimed Tapscll’s selection was un¬ 
constitutional and a paramount chief wrote u 
strongly worded letter to Labour lender Bill 
Rowling. 

The candidate for selection the branches had 
backed. Sue Nikora, later made an unsuccessful 


Without word of a lie 


For egg-sample . . . 

WE were intrigued by a recent news item which 
reported that anti-tour marchers were bombard¬ 
ed with rotten eggs. Rotten eggs? Under the 
regime of the Egg Marketing Board the rotten 
egg has become extinct, like the moa, which is a 
good thing, if you care to think about a rotten 
moa’s egg or even a moa’s rotten egg. 

After careful consideration we think we have 
arrived at a plausible scenario. 

This is election year. With typical Kiwi in¬ 


itiative some ingenious person or persons have 
linked together the problem of egg oversupply 
with election year demands for rotten eggs in a 
free-run market. 

One can imagine the research and develop¬ 
ment programme to determine the exact matura¬ 
tion period for fully ripening eggs to the project- 
ability acceptance level, the critical thickness of 
shell to ensure safe carriage but instant fragmen¬ 
tation on impact and the skilftl under-cover 
marketing arrangements which have to be 
hatched out. 

If we can only link this to the export drive ... 
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01 tempt to become Mana Motuhake’s candidate 
in the region. 

Tapsell says people in those blanches have 
since relumed to the fold us oihm will who are 
now supporting Maim Motuhake. 

Labour has a 7000 majority over the National 
Party. Nominaiinns Tor National were first of all 
extended a fortnight because only two people 
were standing for selection. 

Then one of these pulled out leaving » Well¬ 
ington marketing manager for a sea-food com¬ 
pany, Guides 1 .title, as National’s candidate. 

Despite Mana Motuhake’s problems, Rata 
believes n has a strong chance in tins year's elec¬ 
tion of luking not only Nun hem Maori, but jLo 
Eastern Maori and Western Maori. 

He says the party has 7H branches ihroimlnuii 
New Zealand and 12,u00 members. In Eastern 
Maori it has 13 branches and between IdO and 
220 members in each, but unless Rata cm hold 
them together until November, Malta 


Motuhake won't be able to cut into Labour's 
vast majority. 

Tapsell says a lot of people in the electorate 
have flirted wit It Mana Motuhake, but when the 
’'crunch comes they'll turn to the established 
party that's looked after them.' 1 

Tapsell believes many people are concerned 
that Mana Motuhake is dominated by “pro¬ 
testors based at Auckland University — people 
feel that should they fail here, they won’t sec 
them again." 

If Mana Motuhake can solve its organisational 
problems, it may be able to offer the Maori a 
chance to exercise a new political option, as Rata 
believes. 

The main problem, candidates apart, facing 
Rata and his backers is to convince Maori peo¬ 
ple in largely rural electorates that the party is a 
crcdihle alternative within the electoral system. 

With its basis in Maori self-determination, 
there can be no doubt that many Maoris have 
taken the party in their hearts. 

Rata plans in release a “lloud" of pamphlets 
slating Mima Motuhake policy to make it clear 
where the puny stands. 

Tile pamphlets reflect the concerns of most 
Maori people — unemployment, land and law 
ami order — and it is m these areas that Malta 
Mmuliake is striking a responsive chord. 

Raia believes till's year’s election will either 
pill the Maori people back into a position of be¬ 
ing part of the political prowess, or not in ail. 

"For the lira nine, the Maun people will go 
to the polls with a diHerein option up their 
sleeve." 

Rata is known as a humane and honest per¬ 
son, but u will lake all of Ins political skills to 
mend mhal lei ices and ensure ihe crowniJ 
strength of his -uppoil is moulded m»*> .i thus 
to wipe imi 1 ahour's crip oil the Maori ek\- 
(males. 

Mika Smith nuts a trcoUmro nows iicioney lias 
nil in Ruturiia and is <nitln.ii ol a book on iMp 
M aori kind movement to be miblishod this 
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Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 major 
organisations in New Zealand. 

IDAPS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of financial and 
management accounting systems which cover all aspects of•• 

Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations Fixed Assets 

General Ledger 1 Budgeting and Allocations 
This computer software can be used on most major types of computers and am 
be implemented quickly to give very rapid returns lor a relatively tow investment. 
If you are looking fora more flexible and i-esjxinsive accounting system foryour 

organisation, look no further. 

SOFTWARE INTEIEINATIONAL 




IDAPS Computer Science. A Wholly owned New Zealand Company 
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Politics 


Cartoned 

milk 


THIS letter is in reply to a let¬ 
ter headed “Misleading im¬ 
pression" (NBR, July 13), sign¬ 
ed by K R Allen, Parliamentary 
Undcr-Secrcrary to the Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Industry. 

Allen states that the Pure-Pak 
carton is better suited to short¬ 
life products. What he should 
have said is that they arc ideally 
suited to “fresh" products, 
which is the historical way in 
which milk has been supplied 
in New Zealand. 

He further states that because 
of the higher costs of the UHT 
carton and the higher cost of 
the milk itself in such a carton, 
the UHT milk in cartons has 
been approved for domestic 
sale hy the Government, as 
there would be little competi¬ 
tion with white bottled milk. 

What he has failed to point 
out is that the price of UHT 
milk has been "deliberately’ 1 
set so as it will not compete 
with milk in a bottle. 

Effectively, this decision does 
not give the consumer a fair 
choice and the question must 
now be asked, who receives the 
"super profits” which must ac¬ 
crue from the higher price? 

If it is true, as he states, that 
at least three further UHT 
plants are to be installed, his 
arguments that UHT milk will 
not compete with fresh milk in 
ben lies is fallacious. 

Prom a business viewpoint 
they must compete or the out¬ 
put from the plants will not be 
sufficient to make the ventures 
viable. 

His contention that there was 
no retrospective change in the 
rules is totally incorrect. 

UHT white milk was being 
sold on the domestic market as 
early as November 1980. His 
department requested an ex¬ 
planation from the New 
Zealand Dairy Hoard on 
January 22 1981 as to why it 

breached the rules. Retrospec¬ 

tive permission was then given. 

Mr Allen comments that 
Tetra Pak made several ap¬ 
proaches during the 1960s to 
package milk. He fails to point 
out that these approaches were 
for the packing of "fresh" milk 
in cartons, and our records 
show that the venture did not 
proceed for business reasons, 
and not because of any Govern¬ 
ment policy. At that time some 
milk was being sold in 
"Sntona” cartons. 

In light of all that has gone 
before, what has happened to 
the Department or Trade and 
Industry’s published statement 
that they were going to "let 
market forces decide the out¬ 


come ol the battle between the 
bottle and the carton?" 

A D Carrucan 
Manager 
Pure Pak (NZ) Ltd i 


Understated 

benefit 

YOUR comment on tourism’s 
overseas exchange earnings be¬ 
ing “well over” $100 million in 
your issue of July 13, is the 
understatement of the year. 
The official Reserve Bank 
receipts for the year ended 
April 30, 1981 were $244.75 
million. 

The travel industry has 
known for a long time that 
these figures have been 
understated and in a study be¬ 
ing undertaken for the National 
Travel Association by the 
University of Auckland, Pro¬ 
fessor B Hcnshall estimates 
that the real overseas earnings 
of the tourist industry is in the 
order of $400 million a year — 
exactly four times your stated 
amount. 

A C Stanlford 
Chief Executive 
National Travel Association 

OPEC and 
rugby tours 


FOLLOWING representations 
from the Organisation for 
African Unity (OAU) at the 
May 25 meeting of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries (OPEC) at 
Geneva a decision was reached 
that in order to make the 
OPEC oil embargo of South 
Africa more effective that not 
only was more pressure going 
to be brought to bear on the oil 

majors, but that sanctions were 

also to be applied to countries 

collaborating with South 
Africa. 

In this move the African 
members had the backing of 
the Arab members for two 
reasons. The First related to the 
embarrassing position that 
many Arab countries found 
themselves in as a result of the 
disclosures of the Amsterdam- 
based Shipping Research 
Bureau’s report entitled Oil 
Tankers to South Africa. 

The second reason related to 
the collaboration of Israel and 
South Africa in the developing 
of a nuclear deterrent in 1979 
and to Israeli military in¬ 
dustries’ supplying South 
Africa with 155mm nuclear 
warheaded artillery shells as 


THE UNITEDSTATES 
AND OCEANIA WEST 

— A Weekend extension course at Massey 
University 14*16 August 

— The public are particularly Invited to hear and 
to participate In discussions on U.S. affairs 
as they Influence New Zeeland and Its 
neighbourhood 

— Programme Involves distinguished speakers 
from America, Australia and New Zealand 

■— Particular Influence on economlo matters 1 
world economy, trade and aid with speakers 
from New York Banker’s Trust and Agricultural 
Policy Centre 

— Single day registration possible 

—' further Information: telephone Massey Unlvers. 
Ity 69-099 and ask for Mr, Dellow, Humanities 
Extension Service or Dr West, History • 
Department 



was revealed by Granada’s 
World in Action television pro¬ 
gramme of October 20, 1980. 

On June 10, therefore, it is 
interesting to note that Nigeria 
not only threatened a boycott of 
next year's Brisbane Common¬ 
wealth Games and the Com¬ 
monwealth Finance Ministers' 
meeting at Auckland but that 
trade sanctions were also 
threatened should the proposed 
Springbok tour proceed 
(NZPA-Reuters). 

June 15 saw the call of 50 out 
of 52 foreign ministers at the 
OAU meeting in Nairobi to the 
New Zealand Government to 
stop the Springbok tour and 
June 19 saw the approval of a 
series of measures to enforce an 
oil embargo against South 
Africa. The proposed measures 
including the imposition of 
sanctions against countries seen 
as collaborating with South 
Africa were to be administered 
by a joint OAU-OPEC com¬ 
mittee. 

The implications of all this 
for New Zealand first became 
apparent some four weeks ago 


when in his address to a Na¬ 
tional Party conference at In¬ 
vercargill Police minister Ben 
Couch was recorded by Morn¬ 
ing Report as saying that we 
should not bow to "Arab or 
African pressure" with regards 
to the proposed Springbok 
tour. Then on June 22, after his 
return from a meeting of the 
International Energy Agency 
Energy Minister Bill Birch in n 
statement to Morning Report 
announced negotiations with 
Indonesia to secure all our 
petroleum supplies from there 
as opposed to the Middle East 
as this would represent a 
substantial savings in shipping 
costs. 

The questions, therefore, 
that I would like to see 
answered are; 

• If we are putting "all” our 
petroleum needs the Indone¬ 
sian way then are we withdraw¬ 
ing of our own accord from our 
present Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Iran deals or are we faced with 
the prospect of an oil embargo 
should the proposed Springbok 
tour proceed; 


• If the joint OAU-OPEC 
committee should call for an oil 
embargo or trade sanctions 
against New Zealand on ac¬ 
count of the proposed Spring¬ 
bok tour then will Indonesia as 
a member of OPEC respond to 
that call; 

• Should New Zealand 
withdraw from its oil deals 
with Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Iran or should trade sanctions 
be imposed upon New Zealand 
then to wliat extent will New 
Zealand's extensive meal trade 
with the Middle East be af¬ 
fected; and 

• To what extent was Birch's 
decision to adopt the controver¬ 
sial synthetic petrol option in¬ 
fluenced by the prospect of 
possible oil sanctions should 
the Springbok lour proceed? 

Lest these questions be con¬ 
sidered to be far-fetched I 
would point out that in 1979 
BP Nigeria was nationalised 
with OPEC backing on account 
of that company’s dealings with 
South Africa, and Royal Dutch 
Shell, Netherlands was subject 


to OPEC sanctions the folW 
ing year for the same reason^ 
In both instances the oil nJ* 

concerned have come to tC 

and in the case of 2 
Netherlands all sporting Z 
cultural contact with 
Alncn was banned earlier on 
this year. 

Since the 1976 All BUck 

ol South Africa and the subse¬ 
quent boycott of the Montreal 
Olympics a new ball game has 
been entered into, with regards 
to thq_ attitudes of the OAU 
countries and the OPEC coun¬ 
tries towards the South African 
question. 

Now instead of just passing 
resolutions there is increasing 
evidence of actions being taken 
to implement these resolutions. 
I would therefore point out that 
the message in all of this for 
New Zealand is clear. Either 
we call off the proposed Spring¬ 
bok tour or else we shall 
become subjected to political, 
sporting and economic saw 
tions. 

W L Jobson 
Wellington 


The job auction and other un(ac)countables 


by Colin James 
DEREK Quigley and the new 
breed of National MP have 
brought back into the language 
of politics a thoroughly 
desirable word: accountability. 

Accountability takes a 
number of forms: elections, 
parliamentary inquiries 
through the Public Expen¬ 
diture Committee into depart¬ 
mental activity, grilling of 
ministers and their officials by 
back-bench committees of 
Government MPs, television 
interviews, and so on. 

But essentially it is, as its 
etymological parentage sug¬ 
gests, about getting your 
money’s worth out of the 
Government. Count up tax 
dollars you have paid, examine 
whot the departments have 
done with them and put that 
against whm might have been 
got for the same money 
elsewhere. 


Quigley and a number of 
other MPs are keen on this. A 
rationale Quigley put forward 
for the Accident Compensation 
Amendment (No 2) Bill, which 
tried hamfistcdly to reform ac¬ 
cident compensation, was that 
the Accident Compensation 
Corporation should be more 
"accountable”. 

The accoumablists have in¬ 
troduced some new techiques 
of supervision of state activity 
which have paid some, modest, 
dividends. 

This is done mainly in secret, 
so accountabeneficiaries — the 
taxpayers — don't get to see too 
much of the accounting. 

But perhaps right now 
Quigley and his mates are ac- 
countabling Link Consultants. 
The taxpayers arc spending a 
lot of money on the show and, 
by the rules of accountability, 
have a right to value. 

Did yr>u get your $37,000 


(oops, $37,125) worth out of 
Link Consultants’ contribution 
to Jobs and People? 

There are several yardsticks 
for answering this question. 
Broadly they divide into two 
classes: was Link’s contribu¬ 
tion up to scratch; and was the 
work, as measured by the end- 
product, worth doing in the 
first place? 

Link's work is secret. So we 
have no way of judging its 
quality for ourselves. We have 
to trust to the enthusiasm of the 
accountablists in the Govern¬ 
ment to do that for us. 

If only those accountablists 
were themselves directly ac¬ 
countable we might then 
discover the quality or the 
"research document" based on 
Link’s self-styled assessment of 
employment policy activities 
and attitudes of Government 
departments, official agencies 
outside the Government and 


some private sector and com¬ 
munity agencies. 

We might also discover the 
value of the “major index ofin- 
valvcd agencies and groups" 
(Link’s words) which it 
prepared as parr of establishing 
"a communication network for 
the distribution of employment 
information and advising oil 
ways in which the community 
could be further involved in the 
development of employment 

policy.” 

We have only Jobs and Peo¬ 
ple, a document Link would do 
well to dissociate itself front 
when it seeks future consultan¬ 
cy work. 

Jobs and People as it emerged 
after Government rehashes is a 
sort of glossy picture-book of 
linw wonderful life is in New 
knocked together hy n Tourist 
and Publicity Department jour¬ 
nalist on the basis of a few in¬ 
terviews in the Treasury, the 
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OUTSIDE: \fau can see the difference 


INSIDE: \bu can feel the difference 


Hi* 

$ 88 & 8 $ 


Look at Toyota's rugged design - 
tough and performance-proven. 

Doors that close tight, accessories that fit 
right, and tough, smooth enamels. 


You can see that a Toyota Is bullt : Hgh^ rj 
Built to last. Backed by the lnfegnty^of;- 
every Toyota man and woman. . , ' 

That s the Toyota Quality Edge. : ;•! ; V 


Feel how Toyota is made for you — 
the concept behind every Toyota. 
Acceleration is solid, with power to spare. 
The touch of the wheel says 


you are In control. 

Your foot on the brake brings a swift, , 
sure stop. That's a good secure feeling; 
That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 



Labour Department and a Tew 
other departments — and some 
helpful advice from Fred 
Dobbs and Gerry Symmans in 
the National Party’s image 
tank. 

It has a useful index of job 
creation and assistance 
schemes. But for the rest it 
reads like thinly disguised elec¬ 
tion propaganda. 

Thus on Page 6 we start with 
the lyrical information that 
“our labour force is a dynamic 
and constantly changing group 
of 1.3 million people" (js it 
really — after all that emigra¬ 
tion?) "each with his or her 
own ambitions and motivations 
and making their own 
decisons”. 

And it is only at the bottom 
of Page 7 we have the less com¬ 
forting news that “the average 
time spent on the unemploy¬ 
ment benefit — currently 
around four months — ii in¬ 
creasing . . . The growing 
number of people experiencing 
employment dilliculiies is caus¬ 
ing the Government and the 
community much concern.“ 

It is a political dm.nmem in 
tone. Nut the sun of In ink lei in 
be loo closely associated with il 
preserving political virginity is 
important — and Link, judging 
by its sensitivity on tins and. 
for instance, its work for ihe 
Government oil energy, thinks 
it is. 

Jobs have become Inehlv 
political. 

The National and Labour 
parties are parading list:. "I mbs 
be foie the voting public in a 
sort ol grand aiMuui. 

Jack Ridley drew a map with 
150,000 jobs on it. Roger 
Douglas is promising to swamp 
the place in carpet factories. 

Bill Rowling produced a list 
last Tuesday in his c»wn, less 
glossy, version of Jobs and Pt\* 
ple culled Signposts to Growth: 
122,500 jobs over five years 
from $5800 million invest¬ 
ment. 

National easily tops that. In 
its householder leaflet on 
growth it promises 410,000 
jobs over 10 years. 

The idea has caught on. Wor¬ 
ried that farmers would miss 
out on investment, Federated 
Farmers earlier this year was 
spreading the message that 
agriculture-based employment 
would provide an additional 
200,000 jobs in the next 
decade. The fishing industry 
has been saying how cheaply its 
sort of jobs can be made. 

It is a curious change from 
the usual run of election auc¬ 
tion. 

Auctions used to be about 
money in the hand or in the 
pocket. The peak years were 
Labour's 100-poima tax rebate 
In 1957 and, topping that, Na¬ 
tional’s superannuation 
scheme. 

Now National spreads the 
message of GROWTH 
through petrochemicals, elec¬ 
tricity, metals,, forestry, 
transport and agriculture. 

“They trill earn the addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange we 
need and both the projects 
themselves and the extra 
overseas earnings generated 
. will create new jobs throughout 
New Zealand,” It says. 

- ^Bach additional; Si. million 
Of foreign exchange earned will 
i create' 160 new jobs.!' 

, '^That js the water-iuto-shlrts 
i line: : water gets turned into 
j electricity: which, passed 
; through a smelter, is exported, 
and the fttoi^y Is ,used by New 
Zealanders to buy shirts which 
creates jobs for shirt-makers 
ahd shirt-sellers whose spend* 



Consultant Jock Lee . . . some 
links are best loft unmade. 

ing in turn creates jobs for 
more shirt-makers and shirt- 
sellers and so on. 

Labour says that’s all 
bunkum because the think big 
projects will worsen the 
balance of payments position 
until 1986 (which mi National's 
rule of thumb would mean jobs 
Inst). 

Ill his Signposts to Growth 
Rowling said we ran get rich 
quick by spending on the small 
guys. 

Shortage ol foreign exchange 
did hold back growth, he said, 
but exports by themselves did 
lint create jobs. So other 
Government ecotmmL policies 
ailed i tig local demand and in¬ 
vestment we re important, too. 

Note ili.u the slmritali be¬ 
tween the 1 22,^00 mbs plumb¬ 
ed m Sn'iip.'it* and Labour’s 
estimate ol UilU'Uu |obs need¬ 
ed over the next five years (lire 
times >2,i.»i.nfi will be made up 
Irom “expansion ofilte .ervv.es 
see lor and the publl. sector." 

1 lut last one means j.mt laxe.-. 

T tying to referee these 
pet me chum-, is pointier. 
b.-.oilomiM- disaeive among 
themselves us u« likely employ¬ 
ment effects of individual proj¬ 
ects and growth ill export earn¬ 
ings, so we mere mortals can 
hardly be expected ro judge. 

Hut arguments about how- 
many more of existing sons of 
jobs growth will create is itself 
of limited relevance. Much of 
the past growth in jobs has 
been in new sorts of jobs that 
don'r exist now. 

And the programmes should 
be seen in their proper context: 
as bids at an election auction, 
the appropriate judgment on 
them will be, not by economists 
and commentators, but by the 
electors, and they will judge by 
how the bids are presented. 
Whichever party sounds the 
more persuasive will get the 
credibility. 

But don't think the parties 
have forgotten the old style of 
auction. 

Labour has been making a lot 
of spending promises. It keeps 
saying they are goals for later, 
but the sleight-of-hand effect is 
Uihi they leave an Impression of 
more, money in people's 
pockets (services in their com¬ 
munity). ‘ 

National has been going on 
about the cost of the promises. 
This is usual, but this ,year 
there is a new twist. . 

Remember 1972 when Na¬ 
tional said Labour could not 
finance its promises because 
National had "spent the lot” in 
the Budget? 

Well, it has done it again. In 
Its Truth columi) lost week, the 
Government mused as to 
whether,.fpflowing the Budget 
(which, the column left unsaid, 

. contained a whopping, and 
therefore theoretically not ex¬ 
pandable, .deficit), Labour 
Would continue with Us pro¬ 
mises. • 

Lui week's column referred io net Im¬ 
migration of J50/300- It should haw. 
.. ben net emigration. And Bill Birch's “I •' 
. think” comment wai Intended io refer 
to dm conforUam'a ctiaunhouni to the. 
metier, mt hh — but t change to that. 
effect mused .the ptrts. 
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SUDEB Contact us 


BY USERS 

21 !® < clear, y established as the 
leading word processing system in 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 200 

And now the cpt 8000 Is rated No 1 in 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
corporation in the u.s. 

ultimate 

measure of success. 

The word wars 
been won. 


Efficiency 

* 00 ana 8000 s vstems are 
equipped to meet all business needs 
!j° V™ business efficiency, and ‘ 
are backed by a total support packaae 

^ of ^. CPT system not only 9 
hieans being able to recruit and retain 
staff - Increasing current 
?*?** activity ensures your 

SUflfl ®* 8 Remains competitive-and 

that you beat Inflation by fixing 
operating costs and overheads now. 

from only 


per week 

A competitively priced word 
backed b5 the 


We don't believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your Individual 
business requirements are too 
EE"®- Face-to-face we can show 
the CPT can m eet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turn thi 

E 2 KS—"■ war into an early 
You w*» «nd that the cpt is 

5 im v what vou need - The victory 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, RO. BOX 2633 

frnm i?? 1 ? Tel: 71 "ES4| 72-082 

1 J «ly). P-O. BOX 1324 

ChHcJS! 011 1 6 i : 726 " 007 ‘ P-O. BOX 492 

Christchurch Tel: 792-274 
PO. BOX 22528 
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‘ ‘Claytons Budget’: no tonic for 100 proof inflation 


by Bob Edlin 

THE Government’s plans to 
tackle inflation — as spelled out 
in the Budget — comprise a 
beguiling combination of stated 
conditions where action should 
be taken and warnings that ac¬ 
tion may be taken. But limited . 
action has been taken. 

The Budget acknowledges 
that Government spending 
must be watched (while in¬ 
creasing it more than the cur¬ 
rent rate of inflation), and it 
warns wage negotiators and 
finance institutions not to step 
beyond an unspecified mark 
lest they invite Government 
retribution. 

But the Government's targe¬ 
ted short-term inflation level is 
unstated. 

In 1975, Finance Minister 
Rob Muldoon said continued 
double-figure inflation would 
wreck the country’s economy. 
Presumably, a major objective 
of the Government since then 
has been to achieve single 
figures. 

The latest CPI result is 15 
per cent for the year to June 
1981. That's a bit higher than 
Muldoon expected. In his 
Budget, he referred to the June 
quarter result, which he ex¬ 
pected to show a rise of about 3 
per cent, “which would bring 
the annual figure down to 
below 15 per cent (compared 
with 17.9 per cent in the June 
1980 year).” 

There is optimism in 
Government circles of further 
improvements — at least in the 
short term. According to 
Auckland Star correspondent 
Ian Templeton, “some 
authorities see current inflation 
moving at about 12 per cent on 
an annual basis”. And the June 
issue of Quarterly Predictions 
sees price inflation easing to 
near 14to per cent for 1981-82, 
“but it is expected to increase 


again toward, the end of the 
year”. 

That longer-term pessimism 
is shared by the Economic 
Monitoring Group of the Plan¬ 
ning Council, whose latest 
analysis of the economy warns 
of a resurgence in our inflation 
in 1982-83 if present policies 
continue unchanged. 

The Monitoring Group 
reminds us that inflation poses 
“the crucial problems which 
must be faced up to and solved 
if the economy is to return to 
acceptable growth rates and full 
employment”. 

Inflation resulted in an un¬ 
satisfactory industrial relations 
climate, the Monitoring Group 
said. It also Increased uncer¬ 
tainty among investors, and in¬ 
creased uncertainty resulted in 
unwillingness to enter into 
long-term commitments, which 
was detrimental not only to in¬ 
vestment directly, but also 
resulted in resources being us¬ 
ed inefficiently because 
reassessments were required 
more frequently. 

The Monitoring Group was 
concerned that Government ac¬ 
tions reflected a belief that we 
can adapt to inflation, rather 
than a desire to tackle it. 

Specifically, the Monitoring 
Group recommended that the 
immediate objective should be 
to reduce inflation in 1981-82 
to 12 to 13 per cent (the average 
of higher rates at the start of the 
year balanced by rates ap¬ 
proaching 12-13 per cent per 
annum by the end of the year). 
We could then aim to eliminate 
any discrepancy between world 
and domestic inflation rates in 
1982-83, ihen move towards 
the longer-term objective of 
reducing inflation still further. 

Whereat the Monitoring 
Group identified the reduction 
of inflation as "the key objec¬ 
tive”, Muldoon’s Budget listed 
it last out of three fundamental 
problems to be overcome if the 
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en the annual Inflation rata is 15 par cent, wages must in¬ 
crease by about 20 percent a year for spending power to be main¬ 
tained. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 


Our company will be appointing a representative to 
sell advertising to the Wellington and southern 
North Island advertising agencies. 

The person appointed will be baaed In Wellington 
and will be fully responsible to theSales Manager of 
Radio Avon, Christchurch. • '■ 

Radio Avon Is the spearhead of private radio In the* 
South Island. 

This new position will suit an enterprising person, 
and Is an excellent opportunity for anyone presently 
with an advertising agency or selling other media, to" 
earn atop salary and commission... 

Applications in writing should rinclude a daytime 
contact phone • number,; work hlstorV, references; 1 ; 
and be addressed to: - * y-j-j-:,' '■ ’ i 

. ■. ' ; »' 

The .Sales Manager,’ - Vy ;-v vyl 


country’s potential for growth 
was to be realised (first, it listed 
the shortage of foreign ex¬ 
change; next it listed low pro¬ 
ductivity). 

Muldoon did concede that 
the inflation rutc was "still 
much too high and, unless 
substantially reduced, it will 
put at risk the opportunity wc 
now have of achieving sustain¬ 
ed export and in vestment-led 
growth”. 

And he did express the 
Government’s determination 
“that inflationary expectations 
should not be renewed”. 

Then he identified three key 
areas where policies “must be 
effective” to reduce inflation. 

His idea of appropriate ac¬ 
tion contrasts significantly with 
the Monitoring Group’s 
recommendations. 

• Wages policy 
The Monitoring Group look¬ 
ed at fiscal drag — the con¬ 
tinual elevation of wage earners 
into higher tax brackets 
because of inflation — and ex¬ 
plained how the progressive 
nature of the income tax system 
feeds inflation. 

The proportion of incomes 
paid in taxation rises as money 
incomes increase, and to 
achieve constant real (after-tax) 
incomes, pre-tax incomes must 
increase faster than price levels. 


With present tax scales 
money incomes must increase 
on average by 1.3 times the rate 
of price increases for after-tax 
real income to remain constant. 

That means that when the 
rate of inflation is 15 per cent a 
year, money incomes must in¬ 
crease by about 20 per cent a 
year for after-tax real incomes 
to be unchanged. 

Aod so the Monitoring 


Group was anxious to see a 
significant start made this year 
in securing a tax-wage bargain. 

Muldoon talks of the “press¬ 
ing” need for reforming the 
wage fixing system, but his 
Budget does bo more than 
recall the breakdown, of this 
year's trilateral talks on : the 
WBge-tax'ttade-off to explain 
Why there wefe no tax cuts In 
the Budget. 


He expresses the hope that 
In light of the Arbitration 
Court order for: si 5. per cent 
general wage Increase Ihetji 
will be no wage settlement*: ht 

double'.figures ; 4^ ;thfc/ 
wags/p”' " ' *.. 


expenditure, the Monitoring 
Group noted. 

It acknowledged that there 
are good reasons for using a 
budget deficit to moderate 
recessions, but was concerned 
that “the budget dcftcii seems 
to have taken on a life of its 
own”. 

It argued that policy should 
be aimed at reducing the size of 
the deficit, and considered the 
circumstances for doing so 
were likely to he favourable in 
1981-82, when more economic 
growth is expected. 

It called for a specific target 
— reduce the deficit to 5 per 
cent of GDP. 

Muldoon tells us that con¬ 
tinued restraint in Government 
spending is "essential”, but if 
overall economic and social 
policies are to be successful, 
there are areas (notably salaries 
and wages) where expenditure 
increases are unavoidable. We 
are told, too, that tighter 
economic conditions have had 
“unfavourable effects" on both 
the revenue and expenditure 
sides of the Government's ac¬ 
counts. 

And whatever the Govern¬ 
ment has done to curb its spen¬ 
ding, it has budgeted to spend 
$10,917 million this year (after 


providing $250 million for sup¬ 
plementary estimates). That is 
$1784 million (almost 20 per 
cent) more than in 1980-81. 

It aims to collect $1219 
million more (an increase of 16 
per cent) than last year — a 
grand total of $8827 million. 
Which, obviously, leaves a 
deficit of $2090 million to be 
met from borrowing. 

All this borrowing, we are 
assured, is part of the plan “to 
underpin the level of economic 
activity in 1981-82” and to 
“smooth the transition to the 
expected growth phase 
beyond”. 

As the resultant export and 
investment-led expansion 
begins to become apparent, 
“the degree of fiscal stimulus 
will need to be reduced", 
which means the Government 
will he wary that the public sec¬ 
tor does not gTab resources 
needed by the private sector to 
meet the nation's growth and 
development objectives. 

“It will, accordingly, be 
necessary for the Government 
to take a long, hard look at its 
expenditure require me nts and 
revenue sources." 

• Monetary policy 
The Monitoring Group 
noted an element of investment 
uncertainty resulting not from 
the response or interest rates to 
inflation, but front doubts at 
ihc Government's attitude to 
flexible interest rates. 

“It has sometimes been seen 
to be directing monetary policy 
against increases in the money 
supply; at other times the over¬ 
riding objective has appeared to 
be the easing of interest rates 
themselves.” 

The Monitoring Group 
recommended that the "consis¬ 
tent” aim of monetary policy 
should be to restrain the 
growth of the money supply, 
and thnt any deviations from 
that aim to meet particular cir¬ 
cumstances should be explain¬ 


ed clearly to both the financial 
institutions and the public. 

The Budget gives a brief 
reminder of stop-go policies 
(known in some quarters as fan¬ 
cy footwork). 

In 1980-81, the Govern¬ 
ment's stance was “neutral", 
and both the narrowly and 
broadly defined money supply 
measures (M1 and M3) grew a 
bit more slowly than the rate of 
inflation, which helped to 
dampen inflation “without un¬ 
duly constraining economic ac¬ 
tivity". 

But conditions early this year 
were tighter than anticipated 
and the Government took steps 
to ease the resultant interear 
rate pressures. 

More recently, there has 
been evidence of demand pick¬ 
ing up and private sector credit 
is growing strongly. 

The Government “wel¬ 
comes” the signs of economic 
recovery, on one hand, but is 
anxious to avoid too much 
credit expansion (“which 
would impair the prospects Tor 
reducing influiion and the 
overseas deficit"). 

Financial institutions are 
therefore warned that (he 
Government “is determined to 
maintain a firm grip on ihe 
growth rales of the money sup¬ 
ply and credit aggregates . . 
Any signs of t heir accelerating 
"unduly", then “appropriate 
action will be taken 1 '. 

First impressions suggested 
the Budget was atypical, for 
election year, by not buttering 
up the voters with goodies that 
would be paid Tor next year. 
But maybe the Claytons 
Budget — the Budget you have 
when you're not having a 
Budget — has its elect ion-year 
benefits after all. By raking few 
of the firm steps that he might 
have taken to curb inflation, 
Muldoon at least avoided hav¬ 
ing to dispense a dose of 
something nasty. 


The Todd Dealer 
Fleet Plan 


Ask for an objective review of your fleet 


How many times have you sal at a 
Management or Board meeting and 
lalkedabout your vehicle fleet. 
When do we replace? How should 
we finance it? what should We bit; 
Should it be 6 or 4?.The questions 
are endless arid the 
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Hclfball a rta obtain alt the details 
and come back with an objective 
review. Or write lo Todd Motors, 
Fleet Sales Department, Private 
Bag, PorlrOa.- " ; J 
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Air NZ cornering travel market with discount fares 1 Remember ’73 - a good vintage that went sour 
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by Warren Berryman 

AIR New Zealand is rapidly 
cornering the travel market 
through a network of tour 
wholesalers offering discounted 
airfares which competitors can¬ 
not legally match. 

While the Ministry of 
Transport turns a blind eye to 
the activities of the'state airline, 
travel agents and other airlines 
which observe the regulations 
are losing business to those 
which do not. 

The resultant tie facto 
deregulation of air fares is pro* 
vlding Air New Zealand with 
net proceeds sometimes just 
over half the legal fare shown 
on the ticket. 

The heavily discounted 
rickets are available from a net¬ 
work of wholesalers connected 
with Air New Zealand. 

The Travel Agents Associa¬ 
tion of New Zealand has com* 


plained — complete with 
documentary evidence — to the 
ministry. It is concerned that 
agents selling tickets at approv¬ 
ed rates are losing business to 
discounters, and that dis¬ 
counted tickets are not 
available to all the public. 

The Government has a re¬ 
sponsibility under its bilateral 
air agreements to ensure fair 
and equal opportunity of com¬ 
petition for foreign carriers 
serving this market. 

These carriers, which pro¬ 
mote the New Zealand tourist 
destination abroad, have also 
complained to the ministry 
about unequal treatment. They 
want the law to be equally and 
equitably enforced. 

Last week, NBR documented 
the case of Air New Zealand 
tickets being openly sold for 30 
per cent less than the ministry's 
approved fare. 

As NBR went to press last 


week, a rival airline (not the 
one mentioned in last week's 
article) bought an Auckland- 
London fare from a tour 
wholesaler. 

The Auckland-Los Angela 
leg of the journey, marked Air 
New Zealand only, was issued 
on Air New Zealand paper by 
United Travel Services. The 
fare shown on the ticket was 
$995, plus $25 departure lax. 

The second leg, from Los 
Angeles to London, on British 
Airways paper, was also issued 
by United Travel Services. It 
showed a fare of $US?27 
(NZ$872). 

The total legal fare shown on 
the tickets was NZ$1867 (using 
the officai exchange rate of 
$USI to $NZ 0.83) or about 
$ 1850 at the exchange rate used 
by the airlines. 

The purchaser of the two 
tickets paid $1099 for both and 
received a receipt from the 


wholesaler for that amount. 

On the condition that NBR 
not reveal his name or the name 
of his company, this wholesaler 
agreed to tell how he could sell 
a $1850 air ticket for $1099. 

United Travel Services 
kingpin Barry (“the Banker") 
Fenton, was able to obtain what 
amounted to net fares from Air 
New Zealand and British Air¬ 
ways, he said. 

"I can get net fares from 
some other airlines. So Barry 
the Banker and I sell net fares 
to each other and charge each 
other a fee.for doing it. 

“At the moment it's a cosy 
little cartel. It hasn’t been bust 
to date. It could be bust any 
day somebody else got into it. 

“The work we’ve done 
would make it easy for anyone 
else to do it. But at the moment 
the carriers are being just a lit¬ 
tle bit circumspect," he said. 

The travel agent who charges 
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coin investing 
and 

collecting 
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Collecting coins represents an opportunity for investment virtually unequalled bv 
any other today. J 

There is one very important aspect to keep in mind when thinking about coins, 
trie supply of collectable coins can never be increased (it usually diminishes) - 
while the demand steadily increases. The demand for valuable coins can be met 

supply UtUre> ° nly ^ tll ° Se Wll ° purchased wisely from the available but limited 

TWv? C i Cnt yea i 0ur 1 f c . 0nomy has experienced some rather severe fluctuations. 
Both large and small income earners have been seriously hurt. Your income 

We o7f^ C fnr L and ^ of t6 ° vaIuable to P lay a great guessing game. ’ 

We offer, for your consideration, an alternative - coin collecting. 

Examples of the appreciation in value of modem coins 


are:- 


“ ,e 1980 > 

New Zealand 1977 Proof Set 
New Zealand 1974 ‘Games* Proof Set 
V- Austria 1966 Proof Set (Perfect).... 

• Australia 1974 Proof get V : • 

Australia 1976 Proof Set • . 

Hong Korig 1976 $1000 Gold Proof 'Dragon* 

Hong Kong 1978 $1000 Gold Proof‘Horse* 


Original Issue 
Price $NZ 

3,300.00 

15.00 

19.50 

14.50 
■' is;70 

, 12.60 , 
15.50- 
395.00 
410.00 = 


Market Value 
Today (April 
1981) $NZ 

3,950.00 
500.00 
150.00 
135.00 . 

■ 635.00 - -• ' 

495:00 - : 

! 190100 ' 

1,800.00. • 
U50.00 


For further information mall coupon today-;^ te 
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MOT-approvcd fares takes a 9 
per cent commission. 

In a net fare situation, the 
airline negotiates a net fare 
with a travel consortium able to 
provide a substantial volume of 
traffic. 

The travel wholesaler sells 
the ticket at a price the market 
will bear and keeps the dif¬ 
ference. 

The simplest way for an 
airline to provide a net fare to a 
wholesaler is to advise the 
wholesaler of the rock-bottom 
price per ticket provided that so 
many seats a month arc filled. 

There will be no commis¬ 
sion. The wholesaler buys from 
the airline at that price, sells for 
what he can get, and takes the 
profit. 

A more complicated method 
is for the airline to charge the 
full MOT-approved price for 
the ticket and rebate the 
wholesaler with money osten¬ 
sibly earmarked for advertising, 
promotion, brochures, and so 
on. 

In either case the result is the 
same — a net fare. 

The airline is simply buying 
a bigger market share at the ex¬ 
pense of its yield from pas¬ 
senger revenue. 

The wholesaler told NBR 
that in the past, the levels of 
over-riding commissions, 
rebates, and advertising and 
promotional support — when 
deducted from the fare — gave 
the airline the same as it would 
have received had a net fare 
been charged. 

If the $1850 ticket sold for 
$1099 had gone to n travel 
agent for resale, the agent could 
have deducted 9 per cent from 
the $1099 bringing the 
wholesaler’s price down to 
$ 1000 . 

The wholesaler said he work¬ 
ed on an average mark-up of 8 
per cent, so on average lie 
would pay United about $920. 
After deducting United’s mark¬ 
up (ir any), the yield to the 
airline would be just over half 
the face value on the ticket. 

Air New Zealand marketing 
manager Norm Scarlc said Air 
New Zealand received the full 


He dechned tobedw 
the question of rebut* rTw 
wholesalers. 88 

Butasin*^,^ 
M.thediffereittbetwtJ 
full fare shown on the fr. 
and the price actually * 
must be met by someone 
tour wholesalers are not r» 
ning a charitable society. 

Travel agents are » 
unanimously opposed to & 
net fare concept. But they fc 
the discounted fares sbotddh 
available to everyone oa s 
equal-competitive basis. 

The web of diicran 
threatens to shut Air ft, 
Zealand’s competitors on i 
the market. 

United Travel Servko.ia 
110 agencies throughout 4 
country, is the largest 
ing. 

United is tied up with 
tic and Pacific and Air & 
Zealand Associated Co nya 
(a wholly-owned Ait b 
Zealand subsidiary) in Gitm 
Holidays. 

Gitaway agents are oStte 
substantial over-riding coed 
sions for selling Air & 
Zealand and British Airway 

The Link sells a lubniti 
number of Air New Zak 
tickets at discounted pie 
The Link group of compel 
holds the general sales igu 
for Sobcna, which it bo^ 
from Jetset’s lzzie Liebler. 

Jetsct, with nearly 1 i 
outlets, is Australia’s bigs 
group. It was formerly tott¬ 
ed in heavily discounting t 
New Zealand lares there. 

Now Jetsct has formedijte 
travel venture with Naihc 
Truvcl in New Zealand, bra) 
ing Nathan’s long-standing k 
with Pan American. 

Other smaller agencies, sc 
as Budget Travel and Gtjfca 
Travel, have become iowhs 
in discounted Air New Zulu 
tickets. . 

It Is widely rumoured to & 
marketplace that one of k 

New Zealand's coropetfow* 

offering net fared) not toads 
group, but to oil come«. 
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Over Ihe past 31 years high quality. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THIS sharemarket has a 
distinct feeling of “deja vu" 
about it. Remember 1973? — 
all those new floats at the top of 
the market and all those over¬ 
priced industrial ahares? 

Some believe the warning 
bells can be heard when new 
floats come on to the market at 
a steep premium, and certainly 
1973 bore more than its fair 
share of overpriced issues with 
the likes of Montana, NZ light 
Leathers and McKechnie Bros. 

The market « now being 
plagued by investors asking the 
"where to from here?** ques¬ 
tion — and as many brokers 
trying to come up with the 
answers. 

The short answer must be 
that nobody knows where the 
market will go from here. 

The longer answer is that the 
market will rise or fall depend¬ 
ing on what the institutions 
think, what the ordinary in¬ 
vestor thinks, and what their 
advisorB can talk them into. 

Others believe the danger 
sign of a loppy market is a sud¬ 
den rush of brokers letters, 
reassuring investors. The latest 
crop of brokers’ letters lake 
different approaches, but all 
reach the same conclusion. 

According to Auckland 
broker Buttle Wilson and Co, 
"although we acknowledge the 
potential for some short-term 
easing in market tone as buying 
support retreats pre-budget, 
and as shareholders are re¬ 
quired to allocate funds to a 
growing number of cash issues, 
we do not foresee a wholesale 
shakeout as predicted by some 
commentators. 

“This would require signifi¬ 
cant selling pressure from in¬ 
vestors who are disenchanted 
with the market and its pros¬ 
pects. The market intelligence 
we are receiving does not sup¬ 
port this view.” 

Buttle concludes that “while 
the three influences of budget, 
election and cash demand, will 
precipitate a drift in trading 
over the next few months, we 
remain confident about the 
longer-term outlook as the fac¬ 
tors which lifted the market to 
its current position are ip our 
; opinion, still applicable." 

O'Connor Grieve, in its July 
i newsletter, attributes the cur- 
! rent downward trend to the 
: election, internal and external 
: deficits and the high level of 
_ . market indices and consequent 
P /oats cash issues, but con¬ 
i'!: cludes "against these negative 


factors we reaffirm our stance 
of an optimistic outlook for the 
market in the medium to long 
term.” 

jarden and Co takes the most 
scientific approach, citing 
overall profitability growth, 
dividend growth related to the 
inflation rate, and historical 
comparisons (with the 1973 
peak) of dividend yields and 
price/earning ratios. 

The facts it has produced 
lend rather more substance to 
its conclusion that “in the short 
term the market appears to be 
in for a period of consolidation 
around current levels. 
However, because of the 
positive outlook for the 
economy and company profita¬ 
bility, we are optimistic on the 
prospects of the market in 
1982.” 

Jardens has taken total profits 
of the 22 major companies for 
the March 31 yeBr and 
calculated that first-half profits 
increased 7.2 per cent, from 
$70.5 million to $75.5 million, 
but second-half earnings in¬ 
creased 48 per cent, from $68.6 
million to $101.3 million. 

The comparison between the 
Consumers Price Index and 
dividend growth shows 
dividends were up 13.7 per 
cent in the period from 1976 to 
1981, compared with 14.4 per 
cent for the CPI. In 1981 
dividends were up 15.2 per 
cent (CPI 15.4 per cent), com¬ 
pared with 18.4 per cent in 
1980 (CPI 16.8 per cent). 

Probably the best com¬ 
parison is that of dividend 
yields and price earnings ratios. 

On June 29, 1973 (five days 
before the top of the last bull 
market) the average dividend 
yield was a low 3.8 per cent and 
the average price earnings ratio 
an unbelievably high 14. The 
current market is operating on 
an average 6.4 per cent yield 
and a 7.2 PE — less than half 
the 1973 market assessment of 
earnings. 

It is now history that the 
1973 bubble burst as the oil 
price-induced recession took 
control of the economy and 
share prices — new floats and 
all — took a tumble. 

Investors in Montana and 
NZ Light Leathers saw their 
original investment more than 
halved as international and 
domestic economies put paid to 
prospectus dividend predicr 
tiona. 

So investors'In the latest in* 
dustrial floats might like to con? 


aider their investment in rela¬ 
tion to current dividend yields 
and PEs — and make sure their 
yields allow a margin for any 
“discounting for uncertainty” 
— in case the market nuns 
against the new issues. 

But while it is easy to ques¬ 
tion the brokers' reasoning, 
there are a number of funda¬ 
mental factors underpinning 
the market absent in 1973. 

The energy-based develop¬ 
ment strategy, like it or not, is 
likely to have a considerable ef¬ 
fect in righting the current 
balance of payments difficulties 
with the potential for major ex¬ 
ports and import substitution. 

The country is facing the 
first real economic recovery for 
at least seven years — Gross 
Domestic Product is predicted 
to rise to between 2 and 4 per 
cent — and analysts are predict¬ 
ing reai (that is, more than the 
inflation rate) profitability 


growth in the current year. 

One analyst told NBR he was 
picking a crop of 
“outstanding” results for the 
first six months of the current 
year, and believes, using both 
international and local criteria, 
the all important PE ratios are 
still at bargain basement piices. 

But as if all that was not 
enough, investors have to cope 
with a bewildering array of 
other imponderables. 

There arc the cash issues, the 
possibility of significant 
overseas investment interest, 
and the oil and gas exploration 
floats. 

They are having to decide 
whether to invest their spare 
cash in the NZFP premium 
issue, or go for broke (and that 
oft-dreamt of beachhouse) and 
invest in the oil explorers. 

The NZFP cash issue has set 
the market back and the 


analysts expect most institu¬ 
tions will have to devote be¬ 
tween one to two months' equi¬ 
ty allocations to finance their 
entitlement to the issue. 

But even the largest institu¬ 
tion shouldn’t have too many 
problems. The AMP Society 
held 5 million NZFP shares at 
December 31, 1980, so the 
latest issue should cost it 
around $2.1 million — a 
relatively modest amount in 
relation to the last published 
total portfolio value of $156.7 
million. 

The analysts believe our 
lower, and therefore more at¬ 
tractive, price earnings ratios 
will also inevitably attract more 
overseas investors and several 
brokers have been already 
courting foreign custom. 

The two oil and gas explora¬ 
tion floats arc also expected to 
attract overseas interest, once 


the issues arc subscribed for 
and listed, and there arc already 
fears that locals' desire for a 
quick profit could result in a 
NZ Petroleum situation — 
where the majority of shares 
arc held overseas. 

One big attraction for 
overseas oil investors will be 
the relatively low ratio of 
market capitalisation to 
available exploration funds — 
not to mention the fact most 
licences are close to existing oil 
and gas producing areas. 

Overseas oil explorers are 
priced (in terms of market 
capitalisation) at anywhere 
from 10 times to several hun¬ 
dred times cash content. The 
promoters of the current issues 

— particularly NZ Oil and Gas 

— arc confident of overseas 
buying interest and claim 
Australian investment newslet¬ 
ters have already given the new 
floats the "drum”. 


*Ym $1,000 Invested in 19S0 would now' 
History 6/ US Ren Coin ga 
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The business 
week 

Alloy Steel Ltd'B directors ad¬ 
vised of a further cash takeover 
offer. The second offer is for $3 
per share compared with earlier 
Mace Engineering offer of 
$2.50 and is for a minimum of 
50.5 per cent of the share 
capital. 

Hendon Industries issue of 
3.2 million shares closed im¬ 
mediately after being heavily 
oversubscribed. 

Chenery Holdings Ltd: 
Unaudited net profit after tax 
for March 31 year $813,546 


(last year $478,152). A final 
dividertd of 12 per cent was 
recommended. The directors 
also propose a cash issue of one 
for every five dollar shares, at a 
$1.50 premium. New issue 
shares will not participate in 
the interim dividend for 
September 30 half year. 
Consolidated Minerals will 
make a share placement of one 
Bhare for every four held at 17 
cents per share. The ahares be¬ 
ing issued are part of. the 
holding of Mining Houses of 
Australia with which a joint 
venture has been made to in¬ 
vestigate the' Transit beach 
rutile deposits. 

Crown Consolidated Ltd 
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chairman R B Weir, announced 
that on August 3 Crown will 
purchase the business of 
McKenzie Motors Ltd. 
Crown’s Timaro-based sub¬ 
sidiary, the Canterbury Co¬ 
operative Farmers Associa¬ 
tion will operate the business. 
Payment will be in part cash 
and partly by the issue of 
178,000 ordinary ahares on 
August 3. 

Greggs Ltd takeover offer for 
Wilson Distillers Ltd is ex¬ 
tended to July 27. To date ac¬ 
ceptances, together with shares 
already owned by Greggs Ltd, 
amount to over 96 per cent of 
the total issued capital. 
Morrlaon-PLM (Holdings) 
Ltd one for 10 bonus issue will 
be made from the asset revalua¬ 
tion reserve rather rhah the 
share premium reserve. 


J Rattray and Sons Ltd: Half 
yearly dividend of 6.25 cents 
per specified preference share 
held will be paid on July 31. 
Southern Cross Hotel 
(Dunedin) Ltd: Audited profit 
after tax for the year ended 
April 30 $269 (last year 
$20,910). The company blames 
the closure of Dunedin Airport 
from flooding for this slump. 
No dividend ia recommended. 
Tolley Holdings Ltd: After 
tax trading profit for sue mon¬ 
ths to May 31 $1,119,000 (last 
year $719,000). An interim 
dividend of 6 per cent (last year 
5 per cent) will be paid on 
September 8. 

Trans-Ashburton Ltd: The 
note issue of 332,000 50 cent 
convertible notes closed on 
June 19, fully subscribed. 
Waitaki NZ Refrigerating 


Ltd amended the interim divi¬ 
dend so that the whole 9 per 
cent will be tax free..The Com¬ 
missioner of Inland Revenue 
decided that the balance of the 
share premium reserve be made 
available 'for dividend 
payments. The dividend will 
be paid on July 30. 

Yatea Corporation Ltd: 
Unaudited group net profit for 
half year to May 31 $1764 
million (last year $978,000). An 
interim dividend of 10 per cent 
(last year 8 per cent) will be 
paid September 4. 

Economic 

indicators 

THE outlook for dairy exports 
remains good despite moves to 


purchase American pafol, 
according to a 
Agriculture and PU^ 
assessment. The Soviet tC 
maintains a high datum 
butter because ofiudedi^ ‘ 
milk production ^ 
MAF EXPECTS oak. 
limited recovery this J 
season. 

Prices were expected torij 
slowly during the second h£ 
of the year and more qaicfei 
the first half of next year, L 
an Agriculture Econo* 
report. 

RETAIL sales for Msy *c 
up 11.6 per cent on May 
After correction for 
changes in purchasing pattera 
the Statistics Deparity- 
monthly survey shorn so e 
crease of 1 per cent comp* 
with April 1981, 


Fletcher takes on ‘Gib’ market 


by Lindsey Dawson 

BUILDING supplies giants 
Winstone’s and Fletcher's met 
head on in the home handyman 
field last week when Fletcher 
Wood Panels launched a new 
wallboard product in a field 
previously dominated by 
Winstone’a Gibraltar Board. 

Fletcher’s Sabreline Wall- 
board, launched after four 
years of development, is aimed 
primarily at the home han¬ 
dyman doing alterations and 
additions. 

New product manager Deane 
SmBit, who has overseen the 
spending of "some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars” in the 
development of the product, 
said that Sabreline was a world 
first in the particle board field. 

And Fletcher’s claims it will 
out-perform plaster-based 
boards. 

A Winstone .director prefer¬ 
red not to comment at this 
stage on the Fletcher product 
launch. But when John Ede, 
Winatone’s marketing director, 


was interviewed by NBR 
recently about the Govern¬ 
ment’s controversial $15 
million helping hand, he said 
that the group's main strength 
was in its building materials ac¬ 
tivities. 

Fletcher’s market research 
results put estimates of the 
worth of the domestic wall- 
board market at about $15 
million a year. If Fletcher 
carves ofT a sizable slice of that 
market it will not be happy 
news for Winstone. 

Gibraltar Board costs have 
been rising — along with most 
other building materials. The 
price has gone up more than 21 
per cent in the past 12 months. 

A-standard sheet of Gibraltar 
Board for domestic use is now 
about $9. The same size in 
Sabreline will cost about $7.95. 

Sabreline is lighter than Gib 
Board (13 kilos a sheet, as op¬ 
posed to 26) and can be easily 
drilled, planed or shaped 
without creating a mass of fine 
dust. Fletcher says in its first 
ads for the product that house¬ 


holders can hammer in noils to 
hand mirrors or pictures 
without having to hunt for 
studs. 

And, more importantly for 
the hard-pressed house-owner 
faced with escalating costs for 
building materials, the new 
board is 9 per cent cheaper 
than Gib Board if bought in 
Auckland or Wellington, or up 
to 25 per cent cheaper in more 
remote areas. Fletcher is 
recommending a standard price 
for the product, no matter 
where it is bought, whereas 
Gibraltar Board is sold on a 
freight forwarding basis. 

Fletcher also claims that 
Sabreline has more than twice 
the thermal insulation perfor¬ 
mance and is nearly twice as 
hard. 

Sabreline is the first wooden 
wallboard which can be stop¬ 
ped and finished to produce a 
smooth surface ready for paint¬ 
ing and papering. 

Other wooden wall boards 
have to be fixed with a crack 
between sheets to allow for ex¬ 


pansion and contractiondui 
humidity. 

Fletcher has made the hi 
through by devising a ^ 
method of heat-preuuig«tj 
leaves the surface flakesiurt 
and highly compressed, di 
the inner layers are under !i 
compression. According - 
Smart this reduces the lib- 
expansion between [he join 

The new wallboard hubs 
assessed by the fiuiliiu 
Research Association of Ka 
Zealand, and has receinl. 
BRANZ Appraisal Certifier 
Smart said that about 80k 
bodies around New ZaL 
had so far approved its we: 
homes. 

It has also undergone! 
New Zealand Standard tor 
flame spread, smoke and b 
generation and ignitsbilitj. 

“The Building Reset. 
Association said the its! 
showed that Sabreline nxU 
the requirements for saftn 1 
domestic dwellings," l 
S mart. 
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Airwork, 60c 
6% pr 
Ajax GKN 
Alcan, 60c 
AH I 

Alliance, 50c 
12% conv pr 
Aliriex 

Allied Farmers 
1 2% conv pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Bislay. 60c 
Ampol Pei. 60c 
A Boaven 
11.5% conv pr 
1 8 con prat 
Andos Group 
5-0.5% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
‘A’ 0-7.6% pr 
•B‘ 5-6% pr 
A Barnett 
A Ellis 

Aslihy Borah 
A 0 Coblos 
Alius. 60c 
10% conv pr 
Auck Gus 
Aurora. 60c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nts 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bailie. 50c 
Baltins, 50c 
1 1 % conv pr 
Bant. NSW 
Bauch Pair, 60c 
Bing Harris. 50c 
B N Z Finance 
Gridgevaio Mining 
Brier ley. 50c 
18.75% spec pr 
Bos. 60c 
B H P. 200c 
Brother. 50c 
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Con Minerals, 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wright 
12% conv pr 
18.26% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 
11 % conv pr 
C SR 

Delgety INZI 
Dalhofi & King, 60c 
Deenee 
DIG 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulger 
D Mcl Wallace, 60c 
12% conv nte 
11 % nts ‘82 
Oom Brew, 50c 
6% pref 
11 % conv pr 
Oonaghy’s 
12% conv pr 
D R G, 50c 
Dunlap INZI 
4.6% pr 
Ebbed 
Eboa, 60c 
E Lichtenstein, 80c 
Emperor Minee, 10c 
Endeavour 


E Adame 


Firestone NZ 
Fisher & Paykel 
Fletcher-Challenge 
18% conv pr 
18% conv pr 
Fountain Corp 
Foveeux Radio 
Freight ways, BOc 
10% conv pr 
Gear Meat 
_ 11 >6% conv pr 




300 G J Coles. 60c 

0 Golden Bay. 60c 

1300 Goodman Group 

1900 14% conv pr 

2 6 BOO Groavenor Props, 

5000 Hellensteln 

2100 Haurakl Enterprises, 26c 

16600 Hawkins, 50c 

23900 6.5% pr 

23200 H B Farmers 

0 13% conv pr 

B200 Heeling 

0 1 2% conv pr 

9200 H Pollard 

1600 10% convpr 

400 Henry Berry, 60c 

10900 Holeproof 

0 Hume Industries 

400 5-7.6% pt pr 

27200 ICHNZ) 

0 Ind Broadcasting 

0 Independent Nows 

0 Ind Chem, BOc 

900 I Watkins Dow, 50c 

1900 James Smith, 50r. 

1000 M% conv pr 

1200 12% convpr 

19400 J Burns 

6000 14% conv pr 

7460 John Edmond 

3800 J Wubslor. 60c 

0 12% convpr 

1900 J Nathan 

0 J Rnttrny 

900 12.5% conv pr 

700 L W Rudkin. 26c 

29 300 121a conv pr 

5200 Lenes. 60c 
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3100 L & M Oil. 50c 
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... 


0 
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0 
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0 
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... 

... 
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2300 
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310 
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5 0% pr 

Ch’ch Press 

3B5 

385 
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2300 

11.5% conv pr 

City Realties. 10c 

47 

50 

47 

5000 

MSI Corpn. 50c 

Clyde Group 

120 

... 

... 

0 

12 % conv pr 

12 % conv pr 

116 

116 

116 

100 

Ml Cook 

Colllngwood, BOc 

66 

55 

60 

400 

conv pr 

13% conv pr 

60 

50 

60 

600 

M 1 M Holds, 60c 

Col Motor 

325 

326 

320 

42300 

Net Insurance, BOc 

Colyer Wetaon 

126 

126 

125 

2900 
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Comalco. BOc 
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270 

270 

300 
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Government administration 


by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand wine prices will 
have increased at a rate much 
greater than the inflation rate 
when post-budget prices take 
effect this week. 

A bottle of McWilliams 
Bakano or Cresta Dore, costing 
$ 1.15 in 1970, was retailing for 
about $4.40 - a 274 per cent 
increase — according to an 
NBR random survey in 
Auckland last week. 

Over the same period, the 


Consumer Price Index has 
risen 220 per cent. 

These two medium-io-good- 
quality wines, having stood the 
test of time, are considered 
good indicators of wine prices 
generally. 

A top local white, Nobilo’s 
Muller Thurgau, retails for 
about $13.30 — double the 
price a Frenchman would pay 
for a world class Chateau. 

Last month, the Government 
changed the basis for taxing 
wine from b 20 per cent sales 


tax imposed at wholesale level 
(and imposed on the wine, bot¬ 
tle and cork, transport costs, 
cartons and markup, to a flat 
rate of 50 cents a litre on the 
wine alone. 

In the past two weeks, wine 
price increases have more than 
wiped out the benefit the new 
tax regime might have held for 
consumers. 

The Budget increased taxes 
on spirits and beer. Spirits were 
increased by 50 cents a bottle; 
beer by 3 cents a jug. 


Tax revenue from beer has 
risen about 167 per cent in the 
past four years. Tax now con¬ 
stitutes more than 52 per cent 
of the price of draft beer. 

During that time, beer has 
lost market share to wine. 

The Brewers Association has 
registerd its strong protest at 
what it complains is inequitable 
treatment. 

Wine exports last year total¬ 
led about $650,000. 

Exports of just one Lion 
Breweries product earned more 


than $1 million in foreign ex¬ 
change last year. And exports 
of New Zealand Wine mid 
Spirits, Tin Maria, are running 
at about $6 million a year from 
the company's newly installed 
plant, 

The Government's wine plan 
doubles the price of many im¬ 
ports by pulling u pennl impost 
of $4.50 a litre duty on im¬ 
ported wines costing less than 
$2 n litre lob. 

Wine importers have re¬ 
sponded to the $4.50 duly: 



Our dimples are designed 
to make us perfect. 


When a Honda is 
assembled it fits together only 
one way... perfectly. The reason 
is the dimples and ridges built 
into Honda components so that 
each is always positioned 
precisely in relation to its 
neighbours. 



depressions and creases on their 
correct counterpart, and no 
other. 

These exacting standards 
typify Hondals attitude to 
assembly that refuses to 
compromise quality by using 
short cuts. And it is this 
self-discipline that always makes 
a Hondaworth waiting for. 



■hv. 



To achieve this remarkable 
standard of precision, Honda 
must design a car not once, but 
twice. The first time to breathe 
life into a great idea. The second 
time to ensure that the reality of 
each car lives up to that idea. 

Implanted into the metal 
dies of each Honda component 
are the codings that ensure 
the perfect fit. Every dimple and 
every ridge matches the 
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• Some have canceluj .- 
orders of wines 

lhan $2 fob. ThisdSst 
consumer access fZ* 

wines from the UnMS 

Austral,a, Portugal, and SpS 

• Others have simply ^ 
their suppliers loincJLT’ 
prices. ir a wine ms fom^j 
bought Tor $i a lilre ^ 
cheaper for the importer 10 ^ 
$2 Tor the same wine and » 

85 cents duty than to pay Jifl 

ihc wine and pay S4.50<h^ 

When the foreign wintu, 
plicr doubles the price oil 
wine from $1 to $ 2 , & 
Zealand pays double it 
amount in foreign exeki 
and Government collects i 
85 cents duty when it 
have collected $4.50 dutyfc 
the $1 wine. 

One importer, with i $ 
men, of Greek wine on thuf 
before the new policy bee 
effective, considered dan;: 
it in the harbour in a Kiri; 
sion of the Boston Tea Pan.; 
was easier to dump the« 
than pay the duty andtiytm 
it. 

In the end, he sold it ml* 
Beer prices, meanwhile, ir 
increased from 41 cenmju. 
l<»70 to $1.41 today-ri¬ 
per cem increase. 

This increase reflects >. 
nnumiing level of duty r. 
sales lax on beer to a far gru 
degree than the price paii* 
l he breweries. 


The ‘underground’ economy: hidden taxable income 


French fin 
selected 

by Stephen Bell 

THE long delayed decision. 
Post Office implemcniiiioi; 
n puckei-switclicd data «i*' 
hits gone to SESA (Sft* 
d’F.t udes dc Spot* 
d’Automation), a subsiding 
the French CIT-Alcatel pC 
News of the selection coc« 
m the same time as a rtw»- 
cflbrt by France's Intelo»r 
export venture to nub c 
presence felt here. Intelmiti^ 
handles a range of 
data retrieval product! L ' 
chiding videotex (vkwdati)* 11 
document facsimile. 

SESA is responsible fa ® 
Transpac packet-switching 

work, which provides ® 1 *" 
data communicat^ 
throughout the BECcwujj* 
The company has ? 
packet-switching work 
York. •. 

CIT-Alcatel is lntumjjw 
sidiaryofthe vastFrefldPf 
glomerate, CGE (CoxnpeP 
Generalc d’Electridte). 

Implementation show® ^ 
in September and ‘iw ' j 
packet-switched links * , .j. 
become available by thee**. ■ ■ 
next year 
Normal data co, 
ties up a 

of the informatton^"^^ 
capacity of such a wf 
duration of a 
obviously pauaeS:Wul9^|t’ 
the message, effectively’*?*/.; 
communications caww ^ 
Packet-switching / 
by dividing, 

.'packet,". 

destination accord!W ...% L 
“address”, appends 
•packet”. Packets for S 
destinations and ftp® o® ^ 
sources can becamw^^^j -- 
same line or p® 1 
the addresses sArtcd#|, • 
destination. 

The first-stage 

and ChHstchurch. i 


physical hn<» ; 
information-**#. 
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SUBTERRANEAN, 
underground, black, informal 
... the name doesn't really 
matter. What is more impor¬ 
tant is that most New 
Zealanders at one time or 
another have indulged in it — 
legally or illegally. 

Commonly, Dad offers the 
local mechanic cash in hand if 
he’ll fix the car in his spare 
time at half-price. 

Or the neighbourhood chip¬ 
pie fixes the electrician's fence 
in return for a rewiring job on 
his own home. 

It is, of course, the ages-old 
system of barter, stretching 
back as far as the Stone Age 
when Caveman Rob swapped 
some mammoth meat for a 
megatherium coat that 
Caveman Bill had lying 
around. 

Life was simple — until 
Caveman Bruce wandered into 
town with mammoth incat, 
megatherium coat and a 
cigarette lighter for cosy Ice- 
Age nights in the cave. And so 
the barter system began to 
crack nt the seams, to be replac¬ 
ed by a standardised form of 
value (shells, coins, notes . . . 
money). 

The invention of money, in 
turn, led to other inventions — 
banks, bank managers, the cash 
register and that most pervasive 
of 20th century influences, the 
taxman. 

And here endeth the NBR 
potted history of business prac- 
lice. 

Facetious perhaps, but ii 
docs lead to an important 
point; nobody likes paying tax. 

At best we regard it as a 
necessary evil. At worst, 
daylight robbery. And, by fair 
means and foul, we all try to 
pay as little as possible. 

in such an atmosphere, 
means of sidestepping tax 
payments flourish. 

Self-styled tax-hater Bob 
Jones describes it thus: “There 
was a time when tax avoidance 
was considered anti-social and 
tax evasion contemptible. I 
believe that is no longer the 
case and both practices are now 
almost admired and certainly 
socially acceptable." 

Tax havens have become an 
international growth industry 
and tax avoidance a way to 
fight the system that we im¬ 
agine, rightly or wrongly, op¬ 
presses us all. The attitude 
leads automatically to the 
phenomenon that has been 
described as the underground 
economy. 

Description is easy, but 
definition is virtually impossi¬ 
ble. This informal economy is 
recognised as substantial, but 
no-one can say exactly how 
substantial because no-one can 
agree on an acceptable defini¬ 
tion of what the underground 
economy should Incorporate. 

Internationally, various 
learned economists and 
organisations have suggested 
ways to measure this activity. 
But all are generally regarded 
as crude or ineffective or sim¬ 
ply incomplete. 

Consequently, estimates of 
its extent vary widely. One 
estimate suggested that. as 
much as 30 per cent of gross 
domestic product in Italy was 
1 - made up from the underground 
economy. 

•' British researchers, on the 
other hand, say that although a 
substantial proportion of the 
;' population indulges in the 
underground economy, it only 
represents some 2 to 3 per cent 
of national income. Some 
estimates put the figure at 7 per 
cent, others higher, others 
lower. 

In New Zealand, similar ef¬ 


forts hpve met with the same 
lack of success. Treasury, for 
instance, tried to look at the 
problem earlier this year but 
gave up because there are so 
many difficulties in defining 
the criteria and assumptions 
that must inevitably be used 
when trying to measure the 
scale of this economic activity. 

At present, Treasury has no 
official view on the size of the 
black economy. 

Late next month, leading 
economists will try to have 
another crack at the exercise 
when they meet for their an¬ 
nual conference in Dunedin. 
One of the planned workshops 
will look at tax evasion and 
avoidance. 

Inland Revenue figures, 
however, do provide a starting 
point for the scale of 
underground economic activity 
in New Zealand. 

The recently-tabled annual 
report details tax discrepancies 
revealed by departmental 
audits and investigations of 
business taxpnpcrs, including 
companies. 

In the 1980-81 year, $93 
million of understated taxable 
income was revealed by these 
probes, resulting in an extra 
$38.9 million in taxation for 
the Government coffers. 

(Tax collecting is a profitable 
investment area, according to 
the report: “In cost/benefit 
terms, each inspector produced 
nn average yield of approx¬ 
imately $8.37 for each dollar of 
expenditure. The yield for 
auditors amounted to $4.60.”) 

So, undeniable statistics start 
i he underground economy as a 
$100 million a yeur enterprise. 

But that figure dues not in¬ 
clude “understated taxable in¬ 
come” that was not discovered, 
tax discrepancies by individual 
wage and salary-earners and 
undeclared exchange of goods 
or services. 

Inland Revenue says no 
figures are available for 
avoidance or evasion by wage 
and salary-earners because the 
examples are just adjusted 
automatically on the general ac¬ 
count. 

But a departmental spokes¬ 
man says a “substantial” 
amount of money is avoided or 
evaded by these tax-payers. 

While individually, the 
amounts may be small, collec¬ 
tively there are far more in¬ 
dividual taxpayers on IR12 
forms than the 150,000 
employers in New Zealand. 

Certainly, while taxation con¬ 
tinues to remain such a high 
element of earnings the incen¬ 
tive to minimise it, legally or 
otherwise, will remain equally 
high. 

The Accountants Society, for 
example, has told Inland 
Revenue Minister Hugh 
Templeton about its concern at 
"the apparent growth of tax 
evasion and tax avoidance 
schemes” and “will support 
any thorough investigation 
which would lead to a well- 
considered reform of the tax 
system,” according to its Ac¬ 
countants Journal. 

Proponents of tax reform 
were disappointed by Finance 
Minister Rob Muldoon's 
Budget earlier this month. 

Despite the continuing 
pressure front the private sector 
for reform, all Muidoon would 
promise was “careful con¬ 
sideration” of the Planning 
Council’s An Agenda for Tax 
Reform "with a view to im¬ 
plementing a comprehensive 
reform of the taxation system.” 

So while the debate con¬ 
tinues, individual and cor¬ 
porate attempts to evade or 


"The Government is conscious of tho present widespread 
debate on the need for tax reform which, to many people, means 
simply a reduction in the level of taxation. Those who seek radical 
changes to tho tax system, however, should appreciate that these 
cannot be achieved overnight." 

With those words on Budget night. Prime Minister Rob Muidoon 
effectively killed immediate hopes for substantial tax reform. 

And, at the same time, he gave continued incentive for the 
mBny thousands of New Zealanders who operate in the twilight 
world of the subterranean economy as their tax burden becomes 
heavier. 

NBR reporter Allan Parker goes underground . . . 


avoid tax will similarly con¬ 
tinue, with the subsequent loss 
of revenue that surely runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year. 

Undeclared income detected 
by alert taxmen has more than 
doubled in the last four years 
from $42.7 million to the latest 
$93 million. 

And this is despite heavy 


penalties for illegal tax evasion. 
Successful prosecution can lead 
to a fine of up to $2000 an of¬ 
fence — and each year is 
regarded as a separate offence. 

Separately, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Inland Revenue can 
impose penal tax, which can be 
up to three times the amount of 
the deficient tax as well as the 
deficient tax on top. 


Last year 143 New Zea¬ 
landers were convicted for of¬ 
fences against ihc Inland 
Revenue Act and penal tax of 
$1.1 million was imposed on 
just under 2000 people or 
organisations. 

As well, tax inspectors have 
wide powers and can assess 
undeclared income themselves 
if no records have been kept by 
the taxpayer. 

Such assessment will be done 
at retail value and the onus 
then falls on the taxpayer to 
prove (he assessment is incor¬ 
rect, a difficult task without 
records. 

A common method of tax 
evasion or avoidance is the ex¬ 
change of services or goods — a 
return to the basic barter 
system. 

Such exchange is not illegal, 
but it is still regarded us u 
business transaction and the 


law demands it be declared as 
income. 

Such a transaction does not 
need to be made at retail prices 
or rates; there is no law that in¬ 
sists a business must make a 
profit. 

But unless records are kept of 
the transaction, the tax people 
will assume the transaction was 
made at the retail level. 

The temptation to bypass 
this official step and avoid tax 
is a powerful inducement to 
break the law. 

And until major tax reform 
relieves the burden, many New 
Zealanders will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. 
FOOTNOTE: For students of 
the Stone Age, a megatherium 
was a huge slothlike creature 
that hung on to trees and killed 
its victims by fulling on them. 
Comparisons between the 
megatherium and tax at inn are 
invited. 



“TV Helped Open Up A Brand 
New Product Category. ” 


*\.. now Dynamo’s 
here to stay” 

Liquid Dynajno: only 
television demonstrates 
product performance 
benefits live. 



"Colgate-Palmolive Ltd 
launched Dynamo 
Liquid Laundry . 

Detergent nationally In 
early 1980. Within IS 
months It had become a 
major contender In the 
main wash laundry 
market— a remarkable 
achievement against 
entrenahed consumer 
purchasing and usage 
habits. 

Television is a vital part 
of our marketing mix ?— . 

it certainly suooeeided in 
establishing Dynamo in 
an important new. 
product oat ego ry. 

It is our experience that 
Vl in today's competitive 
1 market manufacturers 


IM 


of packaged goods 
cannot afford to be 
■without television.’ 


h 


<A 


Graeme Murray 
Marketing Manager 
Colgate-Palmolive Ltd 
New Zealand 
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Analysing annual accounts: AHI 


“Anybody who is travelling internationally today 

would be very foolish to make 



The Parkinson Interview. 

Michael Parkinson speaks with famous 
American Express Card member, Mark 
McCormack. 

As Chairman and Chief Executive of 
the International Management Group, 
McCormack is the business brain behind 
such illustrious figures and high earners as 
Bjorn Borg, Arnold Kilmer, Alan Jones, 

John Newcombe, Muhammad Ali and a 
host of others. 

Parkinson: “Mark, you've been called 
the most powerful man in professional 
sport, is that an accurate description? 

McCormack: Well, I suppose we exert 
a greater influence over more sports on an 
international basis than any other single 
person or single group of companies. 

Parkinson: Many people would argue 
that the added money in sport, the increased 
professionalism, is a bad thing. 

How do you view that? 

McCormack: Well, 1 think that anything 
which tends to create more proficiency in 
sporr is good and with money people can 
do ir as a lull-time career, and wirhout it 
they can't. 

II they do it as a full-time career they 
get better. 

So l think it’s good for sport. 

Parkinson: How do you see the future. 
Do you see more professionalism? 

McCormack: I think, for the same 

reason, I do. 

I think that sport never used to be a 
way of life; it never used to be a career a 
young man or woman could seriously think 
about doing for the rest of their life, and 
now they can. 

Parkinson: Is there a problem being 
one of the few agents 1 know who's con-" 
siderably richer than most of his clients? 

McCORMACK: Well, I think that most of 
the people that we represent have earned 
money front their talents and I don't think 
they begrudge me, or my company, earning 
money lor ours. 

PARKINSON; Do they ever disagree with 
your advice? & 

McCormack: Well, certainly they 
disagree, and ol course all the decisions are 
theirs bur then again they pav us for our 
advice because they think were the best at 
what we do so generally they accept it. 

PARKINSON: Whatdo you advise your 
clients about American Express? 

McCormack: I think that anybody 
travelling internationally today would be 
very foolish to make a trip without an 
American Express Card. 



It gives you, no matter where you use 
it in the world, a uniform record of what you 
spend, which is useful and indeed necessary 
in terms of tux pivpar.it inn and financial 
reporting. 

Parkinson: Are there any other 
advantages of the American Express i lard 
when travelling? 

McCORMACK: Well, certainly when 
you’re going to places in the world where 
youVe not known or haven’t been before, 
having an American Express t ’.ai d gives 
you an introduction that accomplishes all 
your needs. 


park tNxi >n H e Vv talked afoul usinx 



the American lixfm'ss ( 'aid ahmitl but /««r Cairns 
much do \ou use ir at home? 

Mo i m.MAi k in //, / think itumifulh 
cnmvnicnt in your turn home towmts 
shifts, stores, restaurants andJortillthesw 
reasons / list' it for < el ten traivlliiifi. 

PARKiNsnN: So all youi clients are 
advised in u-.e the Aincrii.in ExpressEarA' 

Mi » > >kma« K Well, we uTluiiily 
remmmeud it 

park in.son Am I do you inkc vi'iinM 
:ul\ iie.-’ 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

IT MUST give a comfortable 
feeling to have shares in Alex 
Harvey Industries Ltd. 

The Auckland manufacturer 
has established itself as New 
Zealand’s largest exporter of 
manufactured goods, and re¬ 
cently has diversified into the 
forestry and tourism industries. 

It has also proven itself with 
an enviably consistent earnings 
record and its current financial 
position should ensure AHI 
can carry out its diversification 
programme on a large scale. 

But in some ways (he latest 
annual report for the year to 
March 31 1981 is a disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It has a number of gaps in its 
attempts to make a detailed 
disclosure of its business ac¬ 
tivities, and directors seem to 
have decided Unit anything 
which occurs after the balance 
date need not be discussed in 
an annual report. 

The company’s purchase of a 
23.6 pur cent interest in Carter 
Holt and a 51 per cem share in 
Vacation Hotels, are noted, but 
apparently because they were 
made after balance date, there 
is no reference to the motiva¬ 
tion in making these in¬ 
vestments or the strategy which 
will be used to develop them. 

The purchases were both 
made during April and since 
the notice of annual meeting is 
dated June 30, shareholders 
must assume the directors 
would have had time to com¬ 
pose a few paragraphs on the 
company's new investments. 
Managing director Cliff 
has made a praise¬ 
worthy attempt to detail the 
factors which influenced each 


activity during the year but 
there are few references to 
changes which have taken place 
in the accounts. 

A breakdown of the com¬ 
pany’s expenses — particularly 
as they totalled a massive $284 
million in 1981 — would be 
useful for shareholders to assess 
where the company is likely to 
feel cost increase pressures 
most. 

The company’s taxation 
situation is complicated, and 
even though the end result is a 
handsome tax credit, share¬ 
holders often appreciate a sim¬ 
ple explanation from the direc¬ 
tors on the company’s current 
and anticipated tax position. 

As well, the company has 
adopted tax effect accounting, 
but the ramifications of this is 
not readily apparent to the 
layman from the reference to it 
in “Note IV’ of the uccituiils. 

The company also suffered 
an increase in the extraordinary 
items provision and while this 
is treated as a below-tlic-linc 
deduction, there is no explana¬ 
tion of such things as a "reduc¬ 
tion in the value of in¬ 
vestments" of $395,000. 

There are also several re¬ 
ferences to the loss of re¬ 
frigerated shipping container 
exports worth $6.5 million, but 
there are no reasons given for 
this sizeable toss of business. 

As reported, the net profit 
fell 7 per cent from $16.5 
million to $15.3 million, and as 
might be expected the most in¬ 
teresting part of the accounts is 
the profit and loss account. 

Sales increased by a com¬ 
paratively l'»w 8.2 per cent 
from S2Q0 million to S314 
million, while expenses of pro¬ 
duction, distribution, selling 


and administration (not detail¬ 
ed) rose at a slightly faster rate 
of 9.2 per cent from $260 
million to $284 million. 

The company carried out a 
partial refinancing programme 
during the year, converting 
some short-term liabilities into 
longer-term debenrure borrow¬ 
ings, and the result was a much 
higher rise in financing costs. 

Depreciation was up from 
$7.8 million to $9.1 million, in¬ 
terest on mortgages and fixed 
term loans was down slightly 
from $1.5 million to $1.4 
million, but interest on deben¬ 
tures rose 78 per cent from $ 1.8 
million to $3.2 million. 

"Other interest" charges 
were virtually unchanged at 
just over $2 million, leaving a 
net trading profit before invest¬ 
ment income and taxation 
down 20 per cent from $16.3 
million to $13.6 million. 

Investment income was lip 
from $259,000 to $284,000 
while the net lax credit for the 
yur was up from $1.6 million 
to $3.1 million. Less minority 
interests of $1.7 million, the 
net profit before extraordinary 
items was down 7 per cent, 
from $16,545,000 to 
$15,263,000. 

The notes to the accounts 
refer to the adoption of tax af¬ 
fect accounting, mid give a 
breakdown of how die final tax 
credit was arrived at. 

The notes show that Miv prof¬ 
it before tax ofS13.9 million at¬ 
tracted a tax expense of $0.2 
million ($7.4 million Iasi year). 
Export incentives amounted to 
$7.6 million (S7.5 million), 
prior year adjustments arising 
from overprovistons and real¬ 
isations of losses carried for¬ 
ward were $1 million, plus 
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Phone 

that Telex 

message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office's 24 hour 
‘Phonatelex’ service operating nation-wide. 

Simply: 

• Call “Telegrams" (or if you are catling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy 

• Its almost like having telex in your office 

Phonatelex 







Telecoms 


YPPOI 


various smaller items of forest 
development expenditure, 
stock valuation adjustments, 
non-Bsscssablc income, and 
regional investment allow¬ 
ances, the total tax credits are 
$9.3 million. 

This left a net income tax 
credit of $2.8 million ($1.3 
million), to which is added a 
deferred tax benefit on an in¬ 
vestment allowance of 
$282,000, leaving a net tax 
credit of $3,136,000. 

The note on extraordinary 
items shows a provision of 
$214,000 for the actual and 
estimated losses on closing 
down or disposal of certain op¬ 
erating plants, a $158,000 net 
goodwill writeoff and a 
$395,000 provision for the 
reduction in value of invest¬ 
ments (not detailed). 

The net extraordinary item is 
$683,000 after n $84,000 cap¬ 
ital profit front the sale of an in¬ 
vestment. 

Another bclow-thc-line de¬ 
duction is a transfer for "in¬ 
creased cost of replacement nf 
fixed assets’ 1 of $7 million ($7.6 
million) which brings this pro¬ 
vision up to $39 million. 

Reserves of $84 million are 
made up of a $5.5 million share 
premium reserve, h SI.5 
million capital asset revaluation 
reserve, the S3** million asset 
replacement reserve, exchange 
losses uf $213,(luO, and retain"- 
ed earnings ot $38.5 million. 

Term liabilities arc up from 
$28.2 million to $37.5 million, 
mainly us a result of an increase 
in debenture stock from $18.5 
million to S27 million. 

Current liabilities and provi¬ 
sions are down front $69.8 
million to $64.9 million, 
following a reduction of the 
bank overdraft front $ 13.9 
million to $10.9 million and a 
fall of loans repayable within 
one year from $13.2 million to 
$8.4 million. Sundry creditors 
are up from $39.4 million to 
$41.5 million. 

The directors say in their 
review that two private 
placements of debenture stock 
were arranged amounting to 
placements of S10.7 million 
and receipts as at March 31 of 
$8.3 million. 

In addition, a $11 million 
overseas loan has been drawn. | 
Fixed assets are up from 
$99.2 million to $ 105.5 
million, forest establishment 
costs are $3.4 million, in¬ 
tangibles, such as goodwill and 
the Turoa ski-field develop¬ 
ment costs, are valued at $2.6 
million, and investments, 
which include Government 
stock, shares in other com¬ 
panies and other investments, 
are $J .5 million. 

Current assets are $12? 
million, comprising mainly 
sundry debtors of$54.9 million 
and stocks and raw material of 
$66.2 million. 

The directors say the fall in 
profit in the current year does 
not reflect the earning capacity 
of the company, given normal 
trading conditions, and Cairns 
. explains that a number of 
significant "one-time” costs 
were incurred in the year, and 
while they affected the profit, 
“will provide benefits in the 
current year and' in future 
‘ years." 

One of the main items Was 
the installation of the 
machinery for manufacturing 
the company’s new Decrabohd 
roofing tiles, which en¬ 
countered commissioning dif¬ 
ficulties. Lost production and 
’ sales resulted in “an under- 
recovery. of cos(s . of approx¬ 
imately $1 million*’. ■ 
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Market research: Tuck finds how consumers tick 


Admark 


SINCE the appearance of our 
article outlining the Fish- 
bein/Tuck theory of consumer 
behaviour (NBR, June 29), we 
have been asked about its ap¬ 
plication to advertising and 
advertising research. 

The American behaviourist 
Martin Fishbein developed the 
theory that behaviour is based 
on behavioural intentions 
which depend on attitudes and 
norms. A person’s attitudes 
derive from beliefs about the 
act and also from norim — or 
what other people think about 
rhat kind of behaviour. 

Mary Tuck took these prin¬ 
ciples which had been used on¬ 
ly in social science applications 


and employed them in market 
research for advertising. 

If the objective of marketing 
and advertising is to change 
consumers’ altitudes to brands 
and consequently their buying 
behaviour, it is essential to first 
establish the existing behaviour 
pattern. 

“Unless we have a model of 
people's behaviour, we cannot 
proceed,” states Mary Tuck. 
So she has devised a step-by- 
step plan. 

Elicit the salient beliefs either 
in mass or individual studies. 
Relate attitudes to the act or 
behaviour and not to the prod¬ 
uct. Your attitude to a Rolls- 
Royce may be highly positive, 


but to buying one completely 
negative. 

Ask “How do you like using 
Persil?’’ not “What do you like 
about Persil?'* 

Don’t forget the importance 
of the norms in shaping 
behavioural intentions. Asking 
who are the kinds of people 
who buy the product will often 
disclose the norms. Distinguish 
behavioural intention from ac¬ 
tual behaviour. Someone who 
had fully intended to buy your 
product may have been 
diverted by competitive activity 
or faulty distribution. 

Give thought to the specific 
level on which you are 
operating. The more specific 
and precise the intention the 


more likely it is to be related to 
subsequent behaviour. The 
nearer the time of purchase, the 
more accurate the response will 
be. 

In research practice, it is 
possible to produce scales 
which measure the strength of 
the beliefs held, then to 
discover the salient beliefs com¬ 
mon to a group of respondents 
and so quantify them. 

When research has un¬ 
covered the salient beliefs it is 
then necessary to plan advertis¬ 
ing that will reinforce those 
beliefs which are favourable to 
the purchase of the product or 
to change the unfavourable 
beliefs or norms. 

When in Britain research 


discovered that normative 
behaviour — based on the opin¬ 
ion of other women — decreed 
that drinking Guinness stout in 
pubs was not acceptable, the 
company released a campaign 
in which the advertising show¬ 
ed the product in elegant up¬ 
market situations in order to 
change the norm. 

In the field of products, Tuck 
declares, advertising does the 
agenda setting for us, largely 
selecting the product range that 
we think about. 

Advertising determines how 
people perceive a product and 
sterotypes beliefs about it. 

Research has shown that 
where a product has been 
heavily and continuously 



TIME ELEVATES. 

Which weekly news magazine can lift the tone of your advertising to the 
executive floor. (75% of our primary readers in business are managers or executives ) 

. Which news magazine takes the world to the top each week’ (76% ofour 
: primary readers have pad tertiary education) ( 

That'sTighh h !TII^ WS mag3Zine 0penS the d00r t0 the highest weekJ y circulation? 

; Survey of Time New Zealand primary readers by Erdos and Morgan, Aug-Oct., 1979, 


advertised, the MliKI ^ 
held can often ta , 

the advertising “ 

Mary Tuck con^, ^ 
strong convictions about u 
model. The lint !,?« S 
study of consumer beh»i£ 
can be reduced to iinJJ 
terms when vrehweonW 
variables to consider. The 
ond is that this theory of chi, 
can hold up against all praav. 
tests. 

Those convictions, express 
with considerable person 
force to the New Zalz, 
Market Research Society i 
likely to have more effect a 
what she delightfully calls 'ii 
persuasion industry” ihm ^ 
book "How Do We Chow. 7 
did. — Grev Wlggg 


V . r>* 
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Polls aid ' 
democracy 

“PUBLIC opinion polls: 
very well into our scbemei 
democracy,” visiting m 
research expen Mary Tu 
told Admark. 

“They are preferable tot 
referendum system which L 
the power of absolute fee 
There is no recourse, no ms 
from the decision made!; 
referendum. 

“Referenda result in gone 
mem by the mob which ist 
antithesis of the Wesimiar. 
system. We send our mask 
of parliament into office »<■ 
delegates to lake such meisc: 
as arc believed best after hc 
ing the evidence. 

“I see public opinion pofln 
providing one more piece 
data, an input that should: 
there. 

"Tile mure lhai MP'sh 
whnt people want, the 
constraints arc imposed ^ 
their deliberations. 

“Foils arc un important^ 
of democracy — the more pi- 
the belter.” 

'1'uck described New Zeal** 
researchers as “wildly 
touch” with what was goini^ 
in their field in others ptfH 
the world. 

“I presume this comes w- 
because they want to conpc 
sntc for this country’s iK®* 
"In my observation the 1* 
technically n [ 

methodologically well *¥* 
ped ond arc pretty good** 
ting up effective relation, 
between agencies, 
ond marketers. . ^ 
“You have an alert 
Research Society to**'; 
guardian of standards 
said. — Grev Wlggs J 

Glossiest of 
the glossies . 

IN the spate of. new 
magazines hitting SL;® 1 
stands Auckland's W 
magazine keeps on 
City Oirlj dong 
Zealand’s answer » 

Jetset, and the 
and 

stabletnatqi fc 

Publications Ltd, 

managing direct# 

Cann. . '' 

cityOhi iwifwwSSL: 
poor {mage . • 

ownership several 


and continuity 
helped, by .» 
editors. '• 

• But under 

Sheridpn Keith ffc'lgp W 
now-called New 
nolished up ! ts: 


The magazine is very much 
in the Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
mould, aimed at women be¬ 
tween 18 and 30, but it has the 
advantage of local content. 

City Girl sales manager 
Suzanne Corbett said it has 
been a long haul overcoming 
the magazine’s “chequered 
past” but that advertising sup¬ 
port was improving. The 
magazine's August issue will be 
up 40 pages to 144, and will 
contain 80 pages of new sum¬ 
mer fashions. 

Keith has a deep interest in 
the arts and is including an arts 
section in the magazine as well 
as fashion, beauty, lifestyle and 
show business copy. 

The company’s other glossy, 
.7 riser, is a sort of antipodean 
Playboy, complete with 
unclothed girls down to the last 
freckle, mole and streichtnnrk. 
Jesses has no shortage of girls 
willing to pme, says editor 
Harry Thompson, hut not 
many make the grade in good 
looks, m* Ilk- giiU featured an¬ 
nul all houie-ginwn. 

Tinuupson says iliai Hie 
magazine is upmarket ("we 
don't feature cats worth less 
than S^D.UOO”) and includes in- 
depth smut and piilitical 
Mi tries. Ariicles on Jim Andvr- 
ton and Hubert MulJoon will 
appear in foriheoming issues. 

Ti-fjt.v, published bi-monthly, 
was .selling very well and tile 
distributors, Gordon and 
(iiiic'n. were asking for more, 
lie said. — Lindsey Dawson. 

Controversial 
ad honoured 

A TIU.I-VISION ominmial, 
whkh drew heavy public tlak 
because it was allegedly in poor 
taste, lias won an international 
jw-ji d. 

flic ad, featuring the *‘cap¬ 
tain’’ on a sinking ship drown¬ 
ing his sorrows with a Tip Top 
Choc Bar, won first prize for 
Colcnso Communications Lid 
of Auckland in one of the 
FACT award categories. 

This was the first year that 
FACT, the Federation of 
Australian Commercial Televi¬ 
sion Stations, opened its award 
contest to the Pacific and Asian 
region as well as to Australian 
ad companies. 


Ironically, the award-win¬ 
ning ad hBS now been replaced 
by a similar one, where the dy¬ 
ing ship is clearly named “SS 
Indulgence" instead of giving 
the impression that it is the 
Titanic. ‘ 

When the ad was first screen¬ 
ed box-watchers were very 
vocal about the commercialisa¬ 
tion of a disaster. Critics in¬ 
cluded Auckland Star TV page 
editor Barry Shaw, and 1ZB 
broadcaster Merv Smith. 

Colenso account executive 
Garry Thompson said the 
agency was surprised by the 
fiak caused by the ad. “It was 
intended to be satirical and the 
initial concept was that it 
should be part of’ a humorous 
series based on historical 
events. 

“We envisaged maybe Custer 
with a Choc Bar at his last 
stand, or Nero keeping his cool 
while Rome burned. The crit¬ 
icism was disappointing." 

The new “sanitised” version 
has the ship lulling an island 
instead id ail icchcig, so that 
there is mummed ion with the 
Tit auk tragedy. 

('.olensu also won third place 
lor its ad for Tip Top tones en¬ 
titled “Teenage Queen", which 
featured a blutlde hometown 
girl and her romance with the 
boy scooping cones ut the 
drugstore. 

And Coleuso’s associate com¬ 
pany Whitaker Advertising did 
it again with its "Dear John" 
ad for HASP tapes, (t got two 
firsts in separate cniegitries. 

Dobbs-Wiggins McCaim- 
Friekson in Wellington also 
won a FACTS award for its 
seatbelt ad for the Ministry of 
Transport. 

Awards were presented at the 
Wentworth Hutel, Melbourne, 
on July X. There was in have 
been un international judging 
panel, but due to Telecom 
strike problems ull the awards 
were judged in Australia. 

— Lindsey Dawson 

Sticky 

problem 

WE are reminded of the 
American car manufacturer 
who couldn't achieve worth¬ 
while sales in a South American 


country wirh a car named 
Nova. In Spanish, the name 
means “doesn't go.” 

The 3M company is in¬ 
troducing what it glowingly 
describes as a "new invention” 
that “could revolutionise infor¬ 
mal message sending and 
reminders". 

Called “Post-it Notes", the 
product consists of pods of 
canary yellow paper in a range 
of sizes with an adhesive on the 
back of each sheet. 

You write your message and 
stick it in a prominent place 
where the recipient can’t miss 
it — on doors, chair backs, 
telephones, typewriters and so 
on. 

And it will come unstuck, 
3M promises, without leaving a 
mark. 

The worth of the company 
claim for a "giant communica¬ 
tions breakthrough” you can 
judge lor yourself. Hut the 
I rude-i narked name ’Tosi-it", 
used in tins inuiket, looks like a 
unmiiiinit .moils breakdown. 

The asMHiiiicd words “Post¬ 
il Holes" ill our usage must 
carry the primal y meaning of a 
brief letter iu be vein by tile 
I’osl Ollhe delivery services. 
Americans widely use the word 
“mail" where we use “post”. 

So where we “pusi” a letter, 
the Americans “mail" one. it* 
he delivered by the mailman 
uni the postman. 

The 1M company is using 
the word "post" in the otlk-t 
meaning ufsiitk’’ - perfectly 
good English, mo — a*, m "post 
no bills". 

t» imhI marketing practice 
might have suggested a seman¬ 
tic adaptation for English- 
speaking a* .Igaiiisi- Antei lean- 
speaking markets Inn. mi sec¬ 
ond illmigliK. "Siick-u Notes” 
udheiutg luihe telephone hand¬ 
piece, for example, might nor 
have achieved the right degree 
of acceptance for this stationary 
stationery. 

— Grev Wiggs. 


The OK 
from Okker 

AS every Lion-browned, gum- 
booted Kiwi knows, any Aussie 




The biggest advertising agency in the world needs you! 



JWT 

ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT DIRECTOR 
ACCOUNT MANAGER 


Exceptional Remuneration 


Wellington. 


Thompson Advertising are looking for very good account 
handlers to manage ana run some oTtheir business expansion. 

Account Directors, supervisors, managers, executives with 
good all-round experience and an urgent desire to get ahead, 
will find an exciting, demanding and rewarding environment in 
which to operate. 

There are two positions. Account Director for three major 
business areas involving packaged goods, general merchandise 
and agricultural/horticultural products. Age between 28 and 35. 

Account Manager to work with a highly experienced Account 
Director on some of New Zealand’s leading companies and 
brands. Age between 22 and 26. 

All applications will be treated confidentially. 

Phone for preliminary Information or apply in writing giving 
background and experience to: 

Mr P. Marsland, Managing Director, 

. Thompson Advertising. 

P. 0. Box 11 -344, Telephone 739-171 Wellington. 


is, by definition, one-eyed or 
offside. 

But when the Aussie is on 
advertising manager for a 
multinational advertiser and 
shows a predilection for New 
Zealand advertising agencies, 
who’s going to blow the whistle 
on him? 

When Admark met Andrew 
Hunter who is responsible lor a 
big bikkies budget for Mon¬ 
santo agricultural chemicals in 
the South Pacific area, he was 
quite prepared to be quoted as 
saying that, in his opinion. 
New Zealand agencies arc 
among the best anywhere. 

“Look at the Kiwis in top 
positions in agencies in 


Australia and around (he world 
— that has to say something for 
your standards,” he said. 

“Wc originally interviewed a 
small, carefully selected group 
of New Zealand agencies and 
quizzed them un difi'erem 
facets of agency service. They 
were highly professional and 
we found it difficult to separate 
them. 

“Since wc made the selec¬ 
tion, we have achieved a pro¬ 
ductive working relationship in 
an incredibly short time and 
find it extremely effective.” 

Hunter considered that the 
smaller size of our agencies 
might be responsible for the 
speed with which it wus possi¬ 


ble to build an agency-client 
rapport. 

“You breed more alt-round¬ 
ers so clients arc not limited by 
the narrow specialisation uftcii 
found in big overseas agencies. 

“There is a good balance in 
the importance accorded to 
both client and agency view¬ 
points. 

“Clients can relate to creative 
people here free from the bar¬ 
riers imposed by guruism.” 

And, to deflate our egos a tri¬ 
fle, Hunter believes that in the 
specialised area of agricultural 
advertising, Australian and 
New Zealand agencies set the 
standard for the world. 

■— Grev Wlggs. 



‘Quite frankly, Im not a 
liqueur man myself. 
But as for the one they call 
Glayva, well, that’s 
a different story. 






Glayva’s a subtle 
blend,of matured 
Scotch whiskies 
and aromatic herbs. 
%u might call it 
warmth without fire. 
Itk a marvellously 
different kind 



> lain 

~ Cuthbertson. 

.. 
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Road transport s $30 million isn t really a handout Selling NZ to China ... in the local language 

fiir ripwlonment roads are not meeting their full costs three months n ^ O 


by Bob Stott 
THE Budget address contained 
one of the clearest statements 
yet on the extent of the subsidy 
being paid to road transport: 

"‘Because road user charges 
do not yet fully cover the costs 
of the wear and tear imposed 
on the roading system by heavy 
vehicles and the costs caused by 
the construction standards re¬ 
quired for such vehicles, a sub¬ 
sidy of $30 million for the 
benefit of the road transport in¬ 
dustry and its customers is be¬ 


ing provided in the 1981-82 
Estimates." 

This suggests that the 
Government intends to recover 
the lull amount of road user 
charges. 

The legislation allows for an 
annual increase not exceeding 
20 per cent in these charges, 
but larger increases can be 
levied after reference to Parlia¬ 
ment. So it is likely that action 
will be taken in the near future. 

There are other ways of add¬ 
ing up figures, as the Road 


Transport Association pointed 
out after the Budget had been 
presented. This year $245 
million will be provided for 
roading through the National 
Roads Board, yet overall, total 
taxation (on petrol, sales tax on 
vehicles etc) will come to more 
than $600 million. 

Of the $245 million, $122 
million will come from motor 
spirits taxation and $83 million 
from road user charges. Adding 
the $30 million subsidy on 
heavy vehicles and an extra 


sum for development roads 
brings the total up to $245m. 
The difference between this 
sum and the more than $600 
million total tax take on road 
transport disappears into 
Government coffers. 

Therein lies the problcni. 
Road transport as a whole, in¬ 
cluding private motoring,- pays 
more in tax than is spent on 
roading. In other words, road 
transport is used as a revenue 
source. 

Nevertheless, heavy trucks 


The one essential buy for 
people in leasing. 


The World Leasing Yearbook , distributed in New Zealand by the 
Fourth Estate Group, is the only available reference guide to leas¬ 
ing companies around the world, with details of their specialist ac¬ 
tivities. 

To order the World Leasing Yearbook, simply fill in the Fourth 
Estate Subscription coupon elsewhere in this issue. 


W®RLD 

LEASING 

YEARBOOK 


The idesk-tqp 
business partner which 

never lets you down 



The brand-new, completely revised 22nd 
edition of The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who will be published in June. 

Order and pay for the latest, aoon-to-be- 
publlahed edition of New Zealand's only 
one-atopbusiness Intelligence service now¬ 
and you save $5.00 and get a free copy of 
The Office Book (a new annual guide to the 
rapidly changing NZ office scene]. 

The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
is an Invaluable business partner of the silent 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 22 editions 
and 42 years The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who Is the most comprehensive busi¬ 
ness directory in New Zealand and Is uniquely 
valuable as the country’s only one-stop business 
Information service. 

In the 22od edition there are over 500 pages 
of up-to-date detailed Information about 10,426 
companies and trading organisations operating 
In New Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since the 
last edition There are 900 new companies listed 

For the 22nd edition of The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who detailed information 
about 10.426 of New Zealand's leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial companies and organisations 
was fed Into the country’s most sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled into a number 
of Invaluable cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 



Index o( Director* 



This section alphabetically lists all director* uf public 
and private companies appearing hi the main Huctlun. 
It Is particularly useful for checking multiple 
interest sol individual directors and board table 
association* between Ltiiti|wniea 

The 

Company Ownership 
Index 



The Buyers' Guide 



All listed companies and organisations iuv set nut 
alphabetically within five main sub-soclinna - 
Auckland. Wellington, Christchurch. Dunedin anti 
provincial cldcs and towns. Karh listing Is keyed to 
a number that provides cross-refi-renclng to six 
other indexes. 

The 

Classified Business 
Index 


In this section three indexes alphabetically group 
product categoric*, brand name* and uRi-ndcs and 


overseas principals ami cross reference back In the 
main section and other itulexes. 'IWs section is an 
client reference for manufacturers. Importers 
and wholesalers, 



This section contains names, addresses and croas- 
rderendjig for an companies In the main Index - 
classified by over 800 different trade heaihnui 



This Index lists subsidiaries and associated companies 
and references them back to parent companies in the 
main section This Index is Invaluable for finding 
references to minor companies which are too small 
to require a complete listing In the main section but 
have some Importance a* subsidiaries or associations 
of listed companies. 

Tax Deductible: The New Zealand business 
Who’s Who Is tax deductible for companies and 
many individuals can claim .$20.00 per tide for work- 
related publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
is the country's oldest established and 
most up-to-date business directory... 

, and business partner to thousands of 
NZ business and professional people. 

To take advantage of the special 
pre-publication offer of a $5.00 
discount and free copy of The Office 
Book, mail your cheque with the 
coupon below without delay. 

Special Offer Closes Nay 31. 

New Zealand Bualneii Who's Who, " 

P.O. Box 9344, Wellington. 

!£? e . W !&‘° lake advanta K c Of the special NZ Business 
Wh0 8 WJw Pre-publication offer of a $5.00 discount and free 
copy of The Office Book. IAVe endoBe $35.00 (postage free)* 
NAME. ______ 

COMPANY NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 


I 


SIGNATURE..... L 

(^a^thbooi^^ 


are noi meeting their full costs 
(presuming the basis on which 
the road user charges ore 
calculated is fair and equitable.) 

And on this basis, road 
transport is losing at least ns 
much as New Zealand 
Railways, if not more. 

In this year's Estimates, the 
Economic Stabilisation Vote 
shows the sum of $88,530,000 
set aside for Railways’ losses 
($29,800,000 of which is for ur¬ 
ban services). The previous 
year $74,772,000 was set aside 
for this purpose and 
$89,772,000 actually spent. 

Although these figures can¬ 
not be directly related to the 
deficit mini which will he 
shown in the yet-to-bc-iubled 
Railways annual report to 
Parliament, it is clear that the 
Railways loss this year will be 
no more, and maybe a little less 
than the previous year's loss of 
$55,804,555, plus interest 
charges of $31,107,400. 

The Estimates show that 
$26,296,000 of last year’s 
Stabilisation money paid to 


three months 27 firm, ^ 

If they push up their re* 
cover increased road ^ 
dirges more and more pto* 
will buy their own 3 
because tlicy will be convin«j 
that do-it-yourself transport i 
cheaper than hiring a carrier 

Such ancillary operators ven 
often lack the ability to ^ 
out the full costs of nimju 
their own vehicles - farm^ 
who buy costly trucks and is 
them only once or i 
month are good example! Y ( 
every farmer who buys hit tr. 

(ruck knocks another nail indi 
coflin of his local carrier. 

Yet at the peak of the sot 
when the farmer cannot p 
vide enough transport oft; 
own to shift stock to the wa 
or whatever, he expects t, 
local carrier to be able to sty/ 
and give a hand. But bytfc 
maybe his local transport b 
has gone broke. 

Farmers are used as an ac 
pie, but other industries u 



by Allan Parker 

KIWI exporters are hoping 
they have a paper tiger on their 
hands with publication of the 
first promotional brochure on 
New Zealand products to be 
printed entirely in the Chinese 
language. 

More than 17,000 copies of 
the booklet, New Zealand In¬ 
dustry and Agriculture, will be 
distributed to key officials and 
buyers throughout the People's 
Republic of China. 

They will be able to read, in 
their own language, about the 
benefits or buying from such 
diverse organisations as the 
Wool Board, AHI Roofing In¬ 
ternational and Pacific Steel. 

Illustrated articles in the 
24-pagc, four-colour bookler 
deal with New Zealand prod¬ 
ucts and processes including 
carpets, roofing materials, 
forest products, animal by¬ 
products, shipping services and 
agricultural machinery. 

Other urticlcs background 
the trade in wool, dairy prod¬ 
ucts, geothermal technology 
and agricultural expertise. 

Overseas Trade Minister 
Brian Talboys has contributed 
a ibrewurd and other contribu¬ 
tions include messages from the 
president of the New Zealand 
Chinn Trade Association, C R 
Howell, and the commercial 
counsellor at the Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Ruan Jnigcug. 


Railways went on urban ser¬ 
vices and the same pattern is 
followed this year, suggesting 
that at least half of the Stabilisa¬ 
tion money is going on pro¬ 
viding main centres with com¬ 
muter services. 

The balance — that is the 
total NZR luss less interest und 
less urban service costs — is a 
good deni less than the $3U 
million subsidy being paid to 
heavy rood transport. 

On top of that the urban ser¬ 
vice figure does not include the 
cost of branch-line operations, 
long-distance passenger trains 
and other social services, which 
are calculated by Railways to 
be near $60 million. 

In other words, if Railwuys' 
interest burden is wiped (and it 
arose out of the price freeze of 
the early 1970s), and If 
Railways is fully recompensed 
for urban and social services, 
then the NZR books are almost 
certainly in credit. 

Elsewhere in the Budget ad¬ 
dress the formation of a 
railways corporation is referred 
to. The address says that the 
corporation will operate on a 
commercial basis “subsidised 
only for those specific services 
which the Government re¬ 
quires the corporation to pro¬ 
vide on a non-commercial 
basis," 

And so on the Government’s 
figures, the new railways cor¬ 
poration is almost certainly go¬ 
ing to be profitable, as it will be 
recompensed for social services 
and probably will have its in¬ 
terest burden wiped. 

And also on the Govern¬ 
ment's figures, road transport 
will be $30 million in the red 
this year. 

But how can road transport 
operators cope with an increase 
of $30 million In road user 
charges on top of the $83 
million, they are already pay¬ 
ing? Carriers are going broke at 
an alarming rate— in. the, past 


use their own 
However, rural carriers arte 
icmly suffering (most of tlx. 
mentioned above as toe 
gone broke arc rural carncn]i 
it is fair to use fanners ist 


$ 200,000 
Aussie 
hard-sell 


by Lindsey Dawson 


scapegoats. 

It should be obvious tM“ 
nut Ion needs a strong 
transport industry 
seems the Governmenl««~ 
mined to recover the exit* 
million from that industry.^ 
This will mean a rise in 
transport rates, w * u “ ; 
quite likely encourage *- 
people to buy llie" own ."J5 
which will in turn 
position of the licensed 
even further. 

Ancillary operator!® 
have the same oblige® 
licensed common can** , 
they pay the same 
might be an idea to 
licensed carrier some 
in return for his r**l^- 
to always be on WP 
needed. j* 

Such an ■*■*§**, 
not be in the form*^ ^ 


THE Aussies 3rc coming. 
Their government is spending 
close to 5200,000 setting up the 
Australian pavilion at the New 
Zealand International Trade 
Fair, opening at Auckland on 
July 29, in an effort to persuade 
us to buy Australian goods. 

It will be Australia’s biggest 
yet trade promotion in New 
Zealand. 

"We make no bones about it 
— you are very important to 
us,” said assistant trade com¬ 
missioner Phil Sibree. New 
Zealand buys $850 million 
worth of Australian goods each 
year, taking 65 per cent of its 
manufactured exports. 

The International Trade Fair 
is held every four years, and the 
Aussies have been prominent 
■ exhibitors, as well as holding 
specialist product fairs from 
time to time. This year the big 
effort is going into heavy in¬ 
dustrial equipment. 

Senior Auckland trade com- 
p i| missioncr Ron Hines said 
god k! Australian participation had 


rate of user charges,* 
would only con *‘*^ rrtnrf di 
These charges afC »r 

relate to road 'jvwd ' * Jcen a ' me d purposely ot areas 
viously a 0% of New Zealand industry where 

given weight "r^i^.-r'-new technology could be most 
wear as a flm*neffective. 

But it might "We ore certainly making no 

fund sales tax to secret that we are out to un¬ 

man earners -. y-;^.press upon New Zealand in- 
- : milar. i- ■Magt&R dustry the value of Australian 

By making suwi technology which is only a 

'*“* carriers c0 ..wiB jHort h op ncross the Tasman," 
said Hines. 

‘•“Exhibitors have been 
j: Carefully chosen to represent 
,Jj ti)e areas of manufacturing of 
most benefit to New Zealand’s 
me «■— z- fa'tBPTO,industrial growth," he said, 
be coming ■ n L2 ’btrf' ( ®5: Al the end of the 1977 fair 
pocket. Luhe Australian enmn had mode 


road 2MW* 

pay more Ui ^ j 
and ao wipe ^.^ 


wipe 

“deficit* * 


without a 
crease in 

The 


puwH, • : u Australian camp had made 

• transport woul o,^ ,, j B indirect sales totalling $594,000, 
seen tis B tfe®#* 1 a farther $8.8 million 

same w$y that ^^wprth under negotiation. They 
RaihW 1 CqrpwJ?^.'. to do even better this time. 

' i :*‘lpssihake|- 
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AMfaBanisiRuicnHfN«XKa«*un • TtiraMAefftt < aBUT-BRitM 

J&iii: : New Zealand Wool Board, Private Bag, 

Wellington, New Zeeland. _ n— 


The publisher is Melbourne- 
based David Symc and Co Ltd, 
which publishes the Age 
newspaper ami u Chinese 
language quarterly, Australian 


Agriculture, Industry and 

Technology. 

The New Zealand version, 
according to Wellington 
managing editor John 


Goldfinch, was translated and 
primed in Hong Kong, where 
the Melbourne company also 
operates a publishing business. 

David Symc and Co was the 


ac¬ 


company involved In helping 
the official Chinese daily 
newspaper produce an English 
edition. The lirst issue ap¬ 
peared on news stands 


throughout China last month. 

Goldfinch said two key prob¬ 
lems were the translation and 
distribution. He described the 
translation as "complicated and 
potentially troublesome unless 
it achieved great accuracy". 

"Ii was absolutely essential 
to produce a written script that 
conformed exactly with ihe 
Chinese requirements." 

Distribution was worked out 
with Chinese authorities and 
Ihe New Zealand Embassy in 
Beijing (Peking). Recipients of 
the booklet will include of¬ 
ficials, corporations, state agen¬ 
cies, commissions and fac¬ 
tories. 

China is New Zealand's 
fastest growing export market, 
said Goldfinch. Sales quadrnpl- 
ed in the three years to June 
I9HU to SI 17 million and m the 
lnicsi 12 nniuilt period showed 
si further "substantial" in¬ 
crease, he siiid. 


Pan Am put 
the middle seat 
out of business. 



For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you've 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 
would stay empty. 

We’ve put the middle seat out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper’ 5 ' Class. 

It gives you more space. More 
comiort. More convenience. 

With the same big, roomy seats 
reserved for First Class on the 
next generation of jets. 

Now you’re never more than 
one seat away from the aisle. So 
you’ve more space to enjoy the ^ 
premium Pan Am service 
reserved for Clipper® Class 
travelers. 

On all 747 flights to the 
USA, Britain and Europe. 

Pan Am’s Clipper® Class. 

By putting the middle seat 
out of business, we help you 
get on with yours. 
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The food we eat, the diseases we catch — statistics" taken over years tell something, but not enough 

JMtti.'st.SS «T£ “WS6a . ....-.. . —hs--»snb= 


by J V White 

WE arc what wc cat is a 
caichphrase with an undesira¬ 
ble element of truth, but diffe¬ 
rent people with different diets 
can end up looking and behav¬ 
ing much the same. 

Medical practitioners and 
health researchers regularly 
draw comparisons between 
certain foods and diseases in 
efforts to link them. 

Recently, for example, one 
researcher claimed that his 
studies established a connec¬ 
tion between the increased in¬ 
cidence of certain diseases and a 
changing diet which contains 
insufficient fibre. 

The research showed, he 
said, that we should try to rc- 
mrn to eating as much fibre us 
wed id 60 years ago. Only in this 
century have the various di¬ 
seases he described - par¬ 
ticularly cancer and heart di¬ 
sease - become so common. 

l-irst, this takes as read that 
60 years or so ago we ate more 
fibre than wc do today. But the 
only way this can be proven is 
by comparing what wc ate — or 
rather, what our grandparents 
me - in the earlier years of the 
century with present eating 
patterns. This is a statistical 
exercise. 

Second, the relationship 
between dietary changes and 
niher factors, and changes in 
the incidence of certain di¬ 
seases, lie in the Held of medical 
research. 

Both are Iraughi with dif¬ 
ficulty. Over the past 60 years 
there would be a dose rela¬ 
tionship between the develop¬ 
ment of hroadcasting and the 
incidence uf the same diseases. 

In more recent limes, there 
scents to be a statistical rela¬ 
tionship between increased 
wearing of jeans and an ex¬ 
pansion in the number of il- 
ligitimate births! 

Statistics of food intake have 
always been a bughcar to nu¬ 
tritionists and economists alike 
— particularly with time series 
going hack too far into the past. 

In recent times, there have 
been household surveys in 
which participants keep con¬ 
sumption records. Whether 
those who arc prepared to go to 
the trouble of keeping data arc 
typical of the community is a 
mom point. 

But the sample surveys that 
have been done are of no use in 
trying to discover what 
housewives bought for their 
families 60 years ago. Thus we 
must depend on national sta¬ 
tistics. 

The only practicable method 
is to ascertain national 
production, subtract exports, 
add imports (if any) and try to 
allow for changes in stock. The 
final figure is national con¬ 
sumption which, divided by 
mean population, should give 
per capita consumption. 

It is never as simple as that. 
With some foods there is con¬ 
siderable home production 
which docs not appear in the 
official statistics. 

This was particularly true of 
the earlier period, when the 
proportion of population on 
farms, or in rural areas, was 
much greater. 

The biggest problem with 
national food consumption 
statistics, however,, is that the 
figures represent not actual 
consumption but amounts 
available for consumption. In 
these days of what are claimed 
to be high fobd prices and al- 
' most universal use of. refrige¬ 
rators and deep-freeze units, 
waste should be reduced. . 


Nevertheless some house¬ 
holds will make much better 
use of food than others by using 
scraps and leftovers. This will 
apply particularly wirh meat 
and bread. 

Wastage from hotels and 
restaurants and many instiiu- 
t ions is probably high, and even 
in households the humble but 
nutritious bread-pudding is 
probably not often served. 

In spite of these caveats, 
statistics of trends in food 
consumption are worthy of 
study — provided that the 
limitations arc recognised. 

The data in the table cover 
main items of interest in the 
present context. For simplicity, 
many items have been omitted 
— including fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles, except potatoes. 

Where reasonably firm 
figures arc available — for ex¬ 
ample, bananas, apples and 
pears and oranges, there is little 
evidence of any significant 
changes in per capita con¬ 
sumption over quite long pe¬ 
riods. 

Two other factors may con¬ 
tribute to changes in diet. One is 
the increased number of bet¬ 
ter-quality restaurants offering 
somewhat different fare, even if 
steaks are probably still the 
most popular item. The other is 
the increasing popularity of 
health foods and some tendency 
towards vegetarianism and in¬ 
creased use of cereals, includ¬ 
ing more exotic varieties, and, 
of course, increased use of nuts, 
dried fruits and so on. 

It is doubtful, though, 
whether these as yet affect more 
than a very small proportion of 
the population to any sig¬ 
nificant extent. Probably most 
people who huy “health” foods 
do so only to supplement their 
more traditional diet. 

The following comments on 
individual items in the table 
may help in interpretation of 
the figures. 

BUTTER: Figures for 
butter consumption for 1910 
could not be assessed. Figures 
of production, less exports, 
gave an unrealistically low re¬ 
sult. In those days, with a large 
proportion of the population 
still in rural areas, home 
production was high and, of 
course, much of this was sold in 
towns and even cities. This 
would have been true — alth¬ 
ough to a decreasing extent - 
right up to the time when butter 
was subsidised after World 
War II. 

Although illegal, there is 
little doubt that much home¬ 
made buucr - particularly 
from small holdings — was 
made and sold during the war. 
Because of the lack of alterna¬ 
tives and high customary usage, 
butter rationing was felt more 
strongly than with other types 
of food. 

High consumption in the 
period up to 1970reflected both 
the high level of subsidisation 
and lack of an alternative table 
spread. 

CHEESE: Consumption 
remained more or less static 
until recent years, when a sharp 
increase resulted from the 
Dairy Board's promotion 
campaigns and increases in 
meat prices. Some fear of the 
cholesterol in the fat of meat 
may have been i factor, alth¬ 
ough most cheeses are made 
from whole milk and are about 
one-third fat. Nevertheless, 
cheese is a good food, easy to 
prepare and to consume. 

MILK: As with butter, 
there are no statistics for earlier 
yeats, but it is likely that con¬ 
sumption has ahrays been high. 


For years, all school children 
were provided with half a pint 
(about quarter a litre) of free 
milk, each school day. In 1967 
when the first major trimming 
of subsidies took place, milk 
was exempted on nutritional 
grounds. 

More recently, subsidies 
have been reduced and the price 
rises have affected consump¬ 
tion. But the milk-in-schools 
scheme was dropped, causing 
some controversy, and this 
probably explains the drop in 
consumption between 1960snd 
1970. 

BEEF: This includes veal, 
consumption of which is only 3 
or 4kgs. Beef has always been 
the most popular meat but the 
1910 and 1930 figures seem 
extraordinarily high and arc 
probably suspect, perhaps 
through use of an excessively 
high weight per animal factor. 
Some error seems likely 
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J V White . . food for thought 

because the consumption of 
sheepmeats was also high. 

With meat, wc again run into 
the problem of home produc¬ 
tion. In earlier times this would 
have been die only source of 
supply nor only on farms, but 
also in country towns. But in 
those pre-freezer (and even 
pre-refrigerator) days, most 


animals killed on farms were 
sheep. This is probably still the 
case. 

MUTTON AND LAMB: 
The consistency of sheepment 
consumption is remarkable. A 
full ycar-hv-year study in¬ 
dicates some fluctuation in 
relation to beef consumption 
during periods when there were 
marked price differentials 
between the two meats. These 
would not seem to be great 
enough to have much effect on 
relative nutritional levels. 

But the broad figures on 
mutton consumption conceal u 
change of considerable impor¬ 
tance. Before World Wstr II the 
bulk of our mutton consump¬ 
tion was ewe mutton from aged 
ewes. It was cheaper than 
wether mutton which was ex¬ 
ported. Ewe mutton is much 
fatter and must have increased 
the cholesterol intake conside¬ 
rably, compared with the pre¬ 


sent consumption pauem 
The change in emmm 
levels reflected ma«*J7 
fiuence and the introduction tf 
a grading system to implex 
price control. 

F It j MEAT: Again, th^jj 
a consistent pattern wbici 
suggests that dietary patterns 
arc rather rigid, true of m 
countries. The maintenance 
bacon and ham consumptions 
surprising, in the light of ^ 
high prices for these products 
POULTRY: Consumptka 
or poultry is an exception loth 
rigid pattern and reflects & 
expansion of the broiler it- 
dustry and the inoeasit| 
popularity of convenient 
foods. In some overseas cotit- 
tries, particularly the EEC* 
tions, broiler popularity h 
tended to level off because i 
lack of flavour. But here it LJ 
substituted for some red m 
and because of its lack oft 


could be of significance in the 
cholesterol argument. 

EGGS: Again, there arc no 
figures for the earlier years but 
consumption was almost cer¬ 
tainly always high. Eggs did not 
carry a high subsidy, although 
there was one on transport. For 
many years the industry has 
been highly organised with 
supply determined to meet 
demand and any potential sur¬ 
plus disposed of in processed 
form, generally at a loss, to 
ensure that the local prices, 
under price control, arc main¬ 
tained. 

It is thus not possible to de¬ 
termine what consumption 
would be under a tree market, 
but it would not be likely to 
change much. 

The cholesterol scare ex¬ 
tends to eggs, and a few years 
ago ihc University of Otago 
medical school was teaching 
student* that three eggs a week 


NEW ZEALAND FOOD CONSUMPTION (por capita) 


Butter Kg. NA 

Cheese Kg. 

Milk (whole litres 

Beel & Veal Kg. 77.95 

Mutton Kg. 37.22 

Lamb Kg. 7.40 

Pork Kg. NA 

Bacon & Ham Kg. 

Poultry Kg. 

Flour Kg. 

Potatoes Kg. 

Sugar Kg. 49 04 

Eggs No. NA 

Beer Litres 42.29 

Spirits Litres 3.35 

Wine Litres 0.67 

Tobacco Kg. 122 

NA: Not available * 1 979 figures f1978 figures. 
Sources: Year Books and Abstract of Statistics. 


1910 

1930 

I960 

1970 

1977 

NA 

1556 

19.18 

18.18 

14 

11 

359 

3.00 

4.09 

8 

■■ 

NA 

185 

142 

167 

77.95 

69.88 

49.81 

46.81 

60 

37.22 

34.40 

37.00 

30 90 

30 

7.40 

5.09 

6.50 

9.55 

NA 

5.96 

7.36 

6.82 

13 

*• 

6.59 

7.73 

7.27 

■■ 

1.50 

1.50 

5.91 

10 


85.90 

82.27 

73 63 

72 


83.59 

51 36 

66.82 

57 

4904 

3B.87 

42.27 

40.90 

37 

NA 

NA 

288 

312 

270 

42.29 

40.36 

89.63 

116.93 

118.7" 

3.35 

2.14 

1.23 

1.82 

4.0" 

0.87 

073 

1.87 

5.46 

11.3“ 

1 22 

1.59 

2.14 

2.5 

2.0 


should be the maximum. In 
view of the heavy egg con¬ 
sumption in some quarters - 
for example. u\\ farms — die 
three-egg theory mav be su¬ 
spect. 


■ FLOUR: Although not a 
dominant source of food as in 
developing l minifies, cereals, 
mainly wheat, are important 
in llte New Zealand diet 
(comprising about >nie- 
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The world s most revolutions] 


- it doubles 


video recording system 
playing time! 


Now the worry of selecting the right home video 
recorder Is over. Philips-the world’s recognised leaders In 
home entertainment technology move further ahead with a 
unique video recording system. 

The Philips Video 2000 System. • 

It can double your home video enjoyment because It actually 
doubles the playing time and halves the cost of video tapes. 

It unravels the mystery of video to provide the simplest yet 
the most advanced home entertainment system. 

Philips Video 2000 System allows you to automatically 
record up to 5 TV programmes over a 16 day period, watch 
one programme while you record the other channel, record 
the programme you are watching, watch your own home 
made movies or pre-recorded programmes. * 

And of course only Philips Video 2000 System promises 
world famous Philips Natural Colour and Sound Quality! 

And that’s because at Philips wa want 
£5 to have the very best. The unique Philips 
Video 2000 home entertainment system 
doubles your enjoyment by doubling , 
the playing time. 
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PHILIPS VIDEO 2000 SYSTEM - 
It starts where the rest leave off. 


UNIQUE FLIP-OVER CAS S0, f; 
Up to 8 hour* playing tliwre^ 
This is an exoluslva Philips 
- the flip-over video 
the compact audio oa880 ®5Jii# 
Philips, this new video OWES 
only half the tape width jy 
you have twice the playing j y 

the cost, with absolutely n°JEa 
quality. There's a range 
cassettes, 2x1 hours. zxjf^jg 
2x3 hours and 2 x 4 hojjjjp 
system can match the dollar®* i 
value of Philips video Wg® if 
Philips 8 hour cassette 
per hour of reporting. ^ & 
The result - lesa^xpW-^ 
storage apaoe, leealncowe^gj 
Moreover, It 1$ the 
with a bullt-ln duet ahd 
protection shutter 
to prevent acckJenfal-e^Ss^ 
recordings you 

Your video 2000 <Pl 
you other big advantages!?. ^ 


Jp- ■ 
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. This Is an etaptronlo 

--v ^ 


which accurately controls the 
-positioning of the recording/playback 
heads on the tape, to ensure a 
constant and natural picture, even 
vwhen tapes are exchanged between 
. machines using this new Philips system. 

^Unique sound quality: sound 

equality is dependent on tape speed, for 
|whlch an acceptable minimum Is 


approximately 2cm/sec. The Video 
2000 Syatem has a linear tape 

\ speed of 2.44cm/aec, ensuring 
that frequency response Is of a 
very high quality. Dynamic 
v Noise Suppression (D.N.S.) 

'*iv operates during both 
i recording and playback 

\ m modes giving the best 
sound quality of any 
■SMl home video 
pSaM recording system. 

UNIQUE GO-TO: Finds what you want, 
when you want II. No more searching 
back and forth for the start of a 
particular recording "somewhere on 
the tape". Just use the GO-TO button 
and the System 2000 will find the 
exact point you require. 

8IMPLE TO U8E: Thanks to this Philips 
mlpro-proc888or control. Using your 
2Q00 System video reoorder Is simple 
and straightforward. When you have to 
carry out auoh operations as entering 
automatic starting times, day, channel, 
and finishing times of the pro&rammeB 
you want recorded Jn your absence, the 


' ennsumptiun. Bui it is impur- i 

lla) lant to note that the figures i 

1970 1977 represent amount* available 

1 £ for consumption, not con- 

142 167 sumption itself. 

46.81 60 With product* .such as hut- 

30 kr and beer, there will be little 

£ or no waste, but this is nol true- 

7 27 13 of bread; some households 

5.91 10 insist a bread being as fresh a* 

73.63 72 possible. 

66.82 57 

40.90 37 Ilie main interest m cereals, 

312 270 however, centres on the fibre 

116.93 118.7" question.’throughout history 

546 II 3" people have expressed a 

2 5 2 0 preference for refined flour,. 

which has been reflected in a n 
ever-lowering extraction rate 
_ . - — for Hour (the proportion, ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage, uf 
quarter of calorie intake and whciH wh «* termed Ilnur: 
one-lifth protein). the lower the figure the Inter 

The comparatively mii.i 1! ih* ftouraiul the more ul lire 

variation over time again whe.it going into bran and 

suggests adherence to an es- pollard, tiNtd mainly in aninul 
lahlished patient of food IcedMilHs). 

Helote World Wat 11 the 

-exiract imi rale was 72. which is 

low. The worst of the wartime 
I nod .shortago followed 1111 - 
im'Jititely alter the war 
neiiiiisc ni droughts. .mJ the 
HU | | | lracl inn rate was raised io Sti 

Wr I ■ I LI Wr mm o make more loud .iv.iiltbL 

When thing'* •>»--tiled noun 
argument arose between 
baker-. .mJ mitriinmists .is to 
Imw fin to lower the cMi.iuixn 
rate. Numinuu-i, wetc con¬ 
cerned about the vitamin 
enllk ill nl the blV.ld. I .tillVI 
than the tibre.jnd more or lev- 
won the d.ts. I lie V \ll .let loll 
rale wa* -et at 7:4, where- it ha 
remained .ind re quite Inch, 
giving it'.i inUi.1 1 greatvi fibre- 
intake than »>ur era lull.t liter - 
had. 

A LCOHOI.: Presumably 
alcohol does not enter into the 
fibre argument, or wen the 
cholesterol controversy, alth¬ 
ough its consumption van add 
to obesity problem, among 
others. 

The figures have been in¬ 
cluded because of the quite 
extraordinary increases which 
arc still taking place. It is dif¬ 
ficult to believe that these can 
have lind anything other than 
adverse effects on health, even 
if a large proportion of intake 
is centred on a re la live ly small 
proportion of die population. 

Beer consumption between 
1930 and 1979 has trebled 
from 40 to 118.7 litres. There 
has, I understand, been >ome 
decline in the past year or so, 
but wine intake, less than a 
litre in 1930, has gone up to 
11.3 litres and is still rising. 

Consumption of spirits was 
high before World War 1. This 
sor takes you through prompted the prohibition 

>eratlons step by step movements in a number ol' 

that you have made the countries. Subsequently it fell, 

hlch you had Intended. but is now above the level of 70 

slf how simple, versatile years ago on top of the in- 

superlor a creases in hcer and wine. 

2000 h seems that the increase in 

' 8 - beer consumption took off 

' er - about the time of World War 

!*P Hi but whether through stress 

'‘Jj nr greater affluence as wc 

r came out of the slump ir is 

. difficult to say. 

■ r Drinking, and generally 

':'W HiW Infra-ma heavy drinking, seems to have 
f ra Sf!«!2! become established uaa social 
I ytAw 2<)M mo ™ and ». unfortunately. 


micro-processor takes you through 
each of the operations step by step 
and confirms that you have made the 
Instructions which you had Intended. 
See for yourself how simple, versatile 
and naturally superior a 
Philips Video 2000 
System really Is. Visit 
a Philips retailer. 

Because where 
home entertain- 

ment Is concer- /-IjWjKg ftW 
ned you really 

do deserve ’ 

the bestl 


tile 1950’s to 150 to 190 in re¬ 
cent years. 

t * r 

This article lias not been 
written to caM Juuhr mi any 
particular nutritional thesis 
but tn provide in format inn in 
an area where there is much 
misconception. 

Th*- 1 following point* veem 
to emerge: 

• A v fa r back a s rccu rels a re 
available, loud intake in New 
Zealand haxbeencoireistemh 
high and has always included 
a large proportion uf animal 
tat* and animal proteins, and 
sugar. 

• Fibre intake I rum lluur 
hus been greater in ihc second 
h a 11 u 1 1 h c pe r ind ci • ve red. 

• Changes in the diciari 
pattern have been iairlv 
LiniiteJ hut uccasiim.illy re- 
tlect suh*iiiuiiuti because of 
price vaiiaiintis (lor example, 
types of iiic-.it, iitici marg.tr iik- 
fur Initter). 

• I he spectacular change 
Jure been in alcohol emt 
Miinpiii'Ji. wllicit has gone up 
M.'IVl.llloUI. 

• He call -c llte ligiiicsare on a 
natiuiiiil b.rei*.. the diets •>! 
particnlai gtuiips in.iv Ivdil- 
ierciu. ettltet in pattern 
<|Ii.ilii tl\ (t<>[ c-Mimplc. ill iui.ll 
.ire .■ ,,ur**t pelt m* ui. tm'I thu -i 
wTn> *1' ■ he.i v ici t> pc -oi worl i 

• bec.ur c the figure■>,«rc ul 
.pi inline', available lot c>-ii 
sumption r.nlier than.i ui-•mu-- 
.ictuall' ctreiitueJ. 'utnc •’! 
ilie change , mav be more ap¬ 
parent than real, relic,nne 
lc- • u.l-.ie Hit' c-.uld tv the 
cj-e with bie.iT. wile re wa-- 
l.i-Jc h.t- iveil nijlt and meal, 
which c.iu be better uiili-ed. 
for example, in the prepara¬ 
tion ol leli-vner*. The typesi*f 
fund fed to pels are also signifi¬ 
cant. 

• There is need fur much 
mure research mu-loud intake 
and nut only in regard tn di¬ 
sease. There is Iiule tha t e.in be 
dune about the past, but what 
i* happening now will be the 
past in 1990. 

• While it nutst be con¬ 
ceded that doctor, are in a 
difficult situation when asked 
question, a Knit diet, par¬ 
ticularly by people who al¬ 
ready have diseases such a, 
cancer or heart problems, the 
profession might he more cir- 
cunipscct in it, utterances. 

Considerable harm can be 
done to any industry when‘its 
product* are condemned. This 
may be fully justified where 
the evidence is incontroverti¬ 
ble, but not where it is still 
controversial (ax, forcxamplc, 
with ihc cholesterol ar¬ 
gument). 

It is a li.ilc ironical that 
curtailment of dairy out put 
not only reduces production of 
suspect (perhaps) butter, but 
also of the milk powder* so 
valuable for the undernou¬ 
rished in developing coun¬ 
tries. 

In the courae of rescu rch for 
an article un a different theme 
{ have discovered an account 
of the increasing incidence uf 
cancer in the 19M Year Book. 
The writer quote* statistics 
showing (he increase in dca lit* 


si 
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/ : •.' yQor vidQQ 2000 murc anct » unfortunately, showingiheincreaxe indealhs 

// ''V.'.;, 'W Systen} from up I o during a period when ihc ear por 10,000 qf population from 

'-kW 12 metres a way.All populationheis gone up seve- ; 3.69 for, men nnd 3.67 for 
-M mafrj commanrffl plu» ral-fold. women In 1896. to .7.5 (men 

^SKSrL^SSSSSELSS!? Th* relution pf drinking h* and 6.63 (women) in 1963. 
.QO-TO Bre moiuaaa. ro ji^ accidenis is- well estab-' l ..This is a doubling in 17 

a tHi i r n lished, but any connection years and had lhal rate of 

Philips NRW CoiDUr - • . between cxce^ive alcohol in- progression continued today'* 

-r 1 finrunnUT . ' take a qd disease is a matter for iiicidcnce Would be nboiitM; 

HUHlZiUN " Win the medical profession. Hie in faqi ii is about 18 (men)and 

. . dcaih rate from cirrhosisofthe j 5 (woman) on 1977 figures. 

■ ’V. . liver, liiiwever, has gone up These da, though show a 

I'retm between SO and 70 per steady increase oyer the past 
million of meati population in decode. 
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TOW AWAY AREA 




Is your brand’s image in 

someone else’s hands? 

danger! 16 " “ bra " d “ vulnerable to price cutting, its image is in f 

‘special offcff ° f l0Sing C ° nSUmer lo > alt - v be y°»d ^ next 

ther^t^S g00dS kno^lj 

Which makes the expense of television, though desirable as a 


t'.' .-.TfslW. 


mass dual audience medium, extremely difficult to rationalise. 

Clients and Agencies are forced to decide between ‘bursting’ 
expenditure to gain impact, or‘dripping’to maintain a permanent 
presence. 

Neither is satisfactory. 

But the Reader’s Digest has a constructive answer to the 
dilemma. 

Used as a back-up medium to television, a year’s campaign of 
colour pages will give that national permanence to a mass dual 
audience lor around $19,920. 

In an environment that allows our 880,000* monthly readers 
to absorb your advertising and respect your brand. 1 , 

And, just as important, puts the presentation of 
its image firmly back in your control. ; n t 
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Third world 
parallels 

I HAVE recently returned to 
New Zealand after working for 
over a year in a country 
(Mozambique) that everyone 
would consider a part of the so- 
called third world. Suffering 
from the advantages of this 
comparative experience I keep 
noting a striking similarity be¬ 
tween the behaviour of our 
Government and the govern¬ 
ments of other third world 
countries. 

New Zealand, as a small 
country dependent on primary 
production is, economically, a 
pan of the third world, in spite 
of our cultural affinity and 
historical links to the in¬ 
dustrialised western countries. 
As much by good fortune as 
good management we have ob¬ 
tained a high per capita in¬ 
come, allowing us to buy the 
accoutrements of the in¬ 
dustrialised world. In recent 
times, however, our attempts to 
cope with the harsh realities of 
the world around us and adjust 
to our geographical position 
anil economic structure have 
emphasised the nature of our 
economic relationships. 

It is in the way we attempt to 
overcome our balance of 
payments problems that our 
position as a third world coun¬ 
try is most obvious. Interna¬ 
tional financial institutions 
maintain New Zealand, as they 
do other third world countries, 
in an economically dependent 
and subservient position, 
through the conditions they 
put on their loans. 
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The classical “stabilisation 
programme", required by the 
IMF before credit is provided 
to cover balance of payments 
deficits, is directed at starving 
the local economy of capital 
and opening up the recipient 
country to multinational cor¬ 
porations. The tightening of 
the money supply reduces the 
amount of credit available for 
capital investment in the 
private sector, and the elimina¬ 
tion of government budget 
deficits reduces capiral spend¬ 
ing in the public sector. At the 
same time the lifting of import 
controls and the emphasis on 
an export drive to overcome the 
balance of payments deficits 
keeps the country's economy as 
an integral pan of the interna¬ 
tional trading network. 

It is the multinational cor¬ 
porations that can take real ad¬ 
vantage front this trade, and of¬ 
fer the external capital inflows 
now needed for further 
economic growth. They will, 
obviously, only be willing to 
undertake certain types of in¬ 
vestment, preferring the large- 
scale operations only they can 
undertake, and hence they look 
to capital-intensive projects 
operated by a small skilled 
workforce easily controlled by 
management. 

The host country then 
becomes hooked on these cor¬ 
porations, dependent on the 
capital inflows of their in¬ 
vestments an<| the foreign ex¬ 
change earnings of their proj¬ 
ects. The corporations make 
the profit — soon taking out 
more capital than they brought 
in — while the local economy, 
always vulnerable to the ups 
and downs of the international 


economy, struggles to provide 
the necessary services and 
public facilities at subsidised 
prices. 

We join the queue of coun¬ 
tries competing for the highly 
mobile international capital. In¬ 
sisting on subsidised services 
and tax concessions, and eased 
in by local conglomerates who 
do the necessary spade work for 
a share of the action, these cor¬ 
porations call the tune without 
paying the piper. 

New Zealand's competitive 
advantages arise from an ex¬ 
cellent growing climate and □ 
relatively highly skilled 
workforce. We cannot compete 
with the industrialised world in 
high technology heavy in¬ 
dustries, or with the populous 
third world countries in the 
mass production of consumer 
goods. Instead we must 
specialise in what we can do 
well, and develop the skills to 
process onr produce through to 
the final consumer product, 
marketing it ourselves. If we 
have the courage of our convic¬ 
tions and faith in our oppor¬ 
tunities, we can stand on our 
feet, and make our contribution 
to the world while earning a liv¬ 
ing. 

Gary Williams 
Napier 


Bill Birch and 
oil imports 

CONTRARY to what Nigel 
Isaacs wrote (NBR, June 22), 1 
am worried about New 
Zealand's oil imports. Further, 


what is being done to reduce 
them is consistent and cost- 
eflfeclivc. Some examples, I am 
sure, will explain this: 

• Refinery production of all 
grades of fuel oils will be about 
300,000 tonnes less in 1981 
than in 1975. This has been 
coped with at the refinery by 
using much less Middle East 
crude and more Indonesian 
condensate. At present prices 
this is saving New Zealand $75 
million a year on our oil import 
bill. 

• Physical exports of fuel oil 
over the last four years have 
been small and averaged 34,000 
tonnes — just over I per cent of 
refinery runs — and New 
Zealand has covered marginal 
costs; perhaps Mr Isaacs lias 
been confused by Department 
of Statistics reporting on some 
international marine bunkers as 
exports. 

• The expected continuing 
decline in the fuel oil market 
has been planned for as 
chronicled on Page 36 of the 
1980 Energy Plan. The present 
refinery is coping by crude 
switching (as mentioned above) 
and the refinery expansion is 
designed to meet the 1987 de¬ 
mand slate — with full 
cognisance of the changing de¬ 
mand pattern. 

• The prospects of an im¬ 
balance between gasoline, 
diesel and jet fuel are com¬ 
prehensively covered on pp 32 
and 33 of the 1980 Energy 
Plan. There is a risk of addi¬ 
tional gasoline substitutes 
precipitating a shortage of jet 
fiicl or diesel. This is well 
recognised and efforts are con¬ 
centrated on avoiding such an 


occurrence. Nevertheless the 
cost penally of product 
surpluses or deficits, while 
preferably avoided, is by no 
means untenable. 

• All of the available sources 

— CNG, LPG, synthetic 
gasoline, R and D, coal, natural 
gas, condensate, conservation, 
McKee, refinery expansion, etc 

— are contributing to a soundly 
based flexible but balanced ex¬ 
panded refinery position with 
oil imports falling ns low as 
3.0m tonnes in the late 1980s, 
compared with 4.0m tonnes in 
1980 and 4.5m tonnes in 1974. 

The Morsdcn A power sta¬ 
tion tanks contain fuel oil for 
operating that station, not 
diesel, as Nigel Isaacs claims. 

The uncommissioned 
Mnrsdcn H station funks con¬ 
tain a national strategic 
petroleum reserve of 23 days 
cover lor diesel use. MnrsdcnB 
was the unfortunate brainchild 
of the 1973/75 Labour Govern¬ 
ment. 

There is no secrecy in the 
Energy Plan of the whys and 
wherefores. I will support 
every economically practicable 
substitution for an oil loud — 
no matter nt what pan of the 
barrel - recognising that other 
substitutions, conservation, 
crude switches, refinery flex¬ 
ibility and, us a last less attrac¬ 
tive resort, refined product im¬ 
ports or exports will enable real 
benefits to be accrued. 

lam proud of the $75 million 
sayings New Zealand has ob¬ 
tained front lucl nil substitu¬ 
tions whereas Mr Isaacs's arti¬ 
cle is regrettably science fic¬ 
tion. 

W F Birch 
Minister of Energy 
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Not really ; 
gold coin 

ON June 15,1981^ 

ed an article cioLvm 
■•C harlK and Di taJJJ 
shop nil 1 imkltag-^jJ 

15), outlining some of fa™ 

ducts available on the 
Zealand market 1 D CWB 
melioration or the forthcoraiw 
royal wedding and, although I 
am grateful for the editorial in 
respect of niy company, I m 
rather concerned that inform 

non relating to one of the iitms 

I am offering - namely the 
crystal coin goblet - is ratbti 
misleading. 

The article states: “CrytnJ 
Coin Goblets featuring a liitlt 
gold coin tinkling inside i 
hollow bubble in the sum fa 
$95 each". 

In fact, the coin inside fa 
bubble of the stem is m goU 
Because gold melts u 
lemperatu-e lower than ihaix 
which the crystal is blown, i 
special alloy has had u> be used 
in the production of the coin 
This coin is nevenhdBi 
mimed by the Birminghic 
Mint. 

In view of the above, 1 w 
sure you can appreciate that] 
might find myself in a rathe 
"awkward" situation if anyoa, 
after reading your article, pur 
chases a crystal coin goblet aid 
discovers that the coin is note 
fact “gold". 

Peter P Ryu 
Chalrmn 

Archive College of New 
Zealand 
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Salmon farmers yet to can the rewards of their toil 


SALMON farmers arc wonder¬ 
ing what they are doing wrong. 
After pouring money into the 
ocean for five years they have 
yet tu start canning the 
rewards. 

The theory was simple. 
Salmon returning up the rivers 
of the South Island's east coast 
would be caught and their eggs 
stripped and hatched in protec¬ 
tive ponds. 

Millions of y»ung smults 
would he released into the 
rivers for a two, three or liutr- 
year stay at sea. Then lured by 
the homing instinct, the adult 
salmon would return to spawn, 
climbing fish ladders almost 
literally onto the processing 
table. 

Gleaned and packaged they 
would be airfreighted to hotels, 
restaurants and gourmets 
tuimd the world. 

ll luiMi’l happened. Returns 
have been small and the mu 
this Vv.il was the must 
discouraging of all. 

IGl-Waitie, which has releas¬ 
ed a million sitinlts over live 
years, I ailed to gel one hack to 
their hatcheries on the Wailuki 
and the Our ha this season. 

Another pioneer rancher, 
Clive barker, at Takuku in 
Tasman Kay, has also failed to 
lure the luxury tish hack to 
home base. 

Returns to the Ministry of 
Agriutliurc mid Fisheries hat¬ 
chery ai Silversirenm on the 
Vfann.ik.inri were also down, 
while those on the hesi salmon 


river, the Rakaia, were about 
average. 

South Pacific Salmon 
Farmers, on the opposite bank 
to the ministry's hatchery at 
Glen Arrifc, did get 60 fish 
back, but not all its own 
releases. 

Lane Walker Rudkin's joint 
venture on the previously un¬ 
tried West Coast did better. 
From its first small release of 
yearling fish on the Knnicre 
seven returned. 

Now the five salmon ranch¬ 
ers arc taking stock, re-eval¬ 
uating research programmes 
for what might be up to 
another 10 years experimenta¬ 
tion before salmon become a 
viable commercial enterprise. 

Lane Walker is encouraged 
by its initial success and now 
intends to make further releases 
ti nut die Knnicre and its other 
luini venture »m die Hinomn. 

(ileii Anile's experience in¬ 
dicates vending releases are the 
most likely to return. From a 
hatch uf 7500, let go III 
Septcmhei l‘»7*J, 2 per evllt 
have relumed over the past two 
seasons. 

And this year 25 per cent of 
die run entering the stream at 
l lieu Arrifc were returning 
tish, a tailor which the rail' 
chers consider highly signifi¬ 
cant. 

While tile expel iiiieiilnhdi 
has progressed, despite the 
disappointments, die ranchers 
have made significant advances 
since firming an jsMviain*ii m 


January 1980 which all but 
ICI-Wattie joined. 

By negotiation the associa¬ 
tion, with Sir Malcolm Burns 
as an independent chairman, 
has overcome strong opposition 
to ranching front the ac¬ 
climatisation societies, achiev¬ 
ing a three-way agreement in¬ 
volving the Government. 

That agreement emphasises 
the right of the sporting fisher¬ 
man to cast his line first when 
the salmon run begins, while 
selling out a Government 
policy oil ocean-ranching, ail 
agreement for the collection 
und equal distribution of stock 
and a long-term research pro¬ 
gramme at the Glen Arrile hat¬ 
chery. 

For ICI-Wattie die argument 
for or against the association 
may he academic. After five 
years work und $500,110(i 
outlaid, tile project will he 
reviewed as the two companies' 
boards inlended. With little 
Mii'%.css to give tiicmii agcmcni 
one option seriously being con¬ 
sidered is in end I he experi¬ 
ment. 

Wank' [ildlisilies biologist 
Terry Hcckcit, who has Ken 
closely associated wiill ihe pric¬ 
ed throughout, said ii was n*» 
surprise that die venture had 
been unable to establish .i 
salmon run. 

katH.lu.-rs in On-gun, where 
die salmon was in its nainr.il 
habitat, wen.- still h.isriili* prob¬ 
lems, he said. 

“Ii was unreulisin to expect 
it ti> w**rk lininedijielv." 


From about ] million releases 
in total through its hatcheries 
on the Waitnki and Clmha, ihe 
venture has had few returns 
throughout the five years. 

"There is a lot of disappoint¬ 
ment — but that does not mean 
that ranching will not work in 
New Zealand or that it will,'' 
Beckett said. 

If ICI-Wattie perseveres — 
and titat decision is unlikely to 
he known before late August — 
development work, will lie step¬ 
ped up, involving more expen¬ 
diture in expanding one if not 
both hatcheries. 

Even s«.» it may lake another 
live years or more before the 
partners know whether there 
might he a commercial return 
from their investment which, 
by then, would lie well in ex¬ 
cess of SI million. 

I'Meciively the luivheries on 
the Waitaki ami Clutlia have 
been through two salmon life 
cycles without being able to 
establish a reliable nm. 

I : rnin research m die United 
States the ranchers kumv iIkv 
need to strip eggs Irnin return¬ 
ing telltale lislt bred at their 
own lintclicitvs to breed the 
particular river identifying lac- 
loi into die salmon's limning 
instinct. 

This Year each rancher will 
gei .in cipi.il slt.iie nf eggs from 
die Government lui. Iicrtes at 
SiherMUMin. which, mill the 
t ,uk her-, own colled ion »»l 
slock, iiuv give up li* it.ill a 

million releases e.wh 

1 ..me Walkc -1 will be rearing 




iis young fish up n» 90 
grammes before release under a 
programme developed by 
former Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries salmon fishery of¬ 
ficers John Wisker and Jim 
Galloway. 

Moth have been involved in 
developing sal moil mils for 
mure than 15 years al Glen Ar¬ 
rifc. Galloway is now Lai tv 
W.ilkei’s salmon upc rat urns 
manager und Wisker is tishi-iivs 
udicer. 

VX’iskei, who is also secretary 
ut the Sal in on Ranchers 
Assoc tat nil, wjis unhappy with 
the progress being made at 
t ileii Arrite. “With private 
enterprise hacking \ve hope to 
accelerate that development," 
lie said. 

Wisker caul the imti.il result*. 
•Mi the Viesi ijtj-.t welt pi util¬ 
ising I’re*. iiiuslv diets had 
been no salmon ilieic at ill. and 
now .ifiei 'Altai in ll it vt li.ii ioii.d 
let ms is a tiny i dense. dies had 
proved die tish would ic-iuin 
I'j't sojm livers had sv'.cii 


disadvantages, lie said. Nearly 
all were the target of hydro- 
planners past or future, while 
farmers tapped the waters for 
irrigation and the cities and 
towns poured pollurion in. 

The sportsman's fish was at 
risk from the same factors, he 
said. Natural salmon runs on 
most of recognised salmon 
rivers were this year the 
poorest for some time. 

Reasons fur the poor season 
vary. Rumours abound of a 
black market in "silver 
mackerel” caught by fishing 
finals in the Canterbury Biglu. 
Hut no-line A 'UR spoke to had 
been able to buy a salmon as 
conclusive evidence of the 
1 lade. 

That may change. It is 
understood die Ministry of 
Agriculture- and Fisheries is 
proposing an .intenditieiit in ex¬ 
isting regul.tiions tu allow the 
landing of salmon caught at sea 
lot research puiposo. 

Other reports suggest an 
absence' of two-ye. ii- old fish in 
this year's 

have been sexcr.il clipped fish 
caught unbuilt the mipurtani 
idem living tag implanted m the 
head. 

Wisker use-, an American 
lerm "We may be liHiking 
diiongh die wiong hiulogK.il 
window." lie said. 

I>* du lav mail tli.ii means 
ill* *aii mi* appru.i. h. Though 
I ..me Vi .dkci >. al rca.lv e*ni- 
i in- ol rli.ir n„ appixa, ll vc.ir - 
inn- liudm me cm i g.umi i and 
.ii'cclopiiK'in 
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The Australians 


Nuclear insurance exclusions trouble Australians fa wake of fust ‘mishap’ in NSW township 


THERE are fears that 
Australia may have experienced 
its fust serious nuclear accident 
when a truck carrying lethal 
radioactive material overturned 
in a small town in New South 
Wales last year. 

A Government inquiry into 
the incident has yet to release 
its findings. The mishap 
nonetheless focuses attention 
on a matter that concerns the 
Australian community — the 
nuclear exclusion clauses in 
property and liability in¬ 
surance. 


Media in 
firing line 

ARSONISTS, it is claimed, 
have no greater champion in 
Australia than ilie media. 
Television and newspapers tell 
Australians often enough that 
arson is a difficult crime 10 
prove; tliui police are almost 
impotent when confronted 
with it; that millions of dollars 
are reaped each year by fraud 
arsonists, and then for good 
measure demonstrate some of 
the methods used to set fires. 

Addressing the South 
Australian Committee on Ar¬ 
son, Walter Spratt, of Royal In¬ 
surance Australia, said there 
was little doubt the media had 
sensationalised the crime of ar¬ 
son and led to its growth. 

He reminded his audience 
that one instance of fraud arson 
had claimed the lilt- of a 
lireman in Adelaide. In view of 
the danger to firemen, it was ir¬ 
responsible lor one major 
Australian TV current jfiairs 
programme to have shown the 
use t»l a candle as a liming 
device Ihr setting a lire. 

It was equally irresponsible 
lor a leading metropolitan 
newspaper to have advised its 
readers: 

• If you intend to use a 
“torch’*, a cheap one 
(SA500-SA1000) only buys 
trouble. A gaud professional 
“torch” will cost more initially, 
but the guarantee of a good job 
will save you money and 
perhaps "lime” later. 

• After the arson don’t worry 
needlessly about getting 
caught; the police don’t in¬ 
vestigate all suspicious fires, 
and even when they do attend 
they’re usually hopeless. 

• Before having your fire in¬ 
crease the insurance cover 
significantly. The insurance 
company won’t ask any ques¬ 
tions. 

Spratt said that in the same 
article a fire brigade officer had 
ull'crcd advice for landlords 
who wish to increase their ren¬ 
tal returns. He said: ”... The 
owner of a building that is old 
and only returns low rentals 
will light a scries of small fires, 
or even one big fire, to drive 
the tenants out. Then, with the 
money from the insurance 
claims lie will refurbish the 
house and charge higher 
rents.” 

Spratt claimed thnt, in efTect, 
the fire brigade officer then 
nominated the area of Sydney 
where property owners might 
profitably entertain such a 
proposition, by saying: “This 
may become a significant hap¬ 
pening in the inncr-ciiy areas of 
Sydney, particularly as proper¬ 
ties become more valuable.” 

Spratt said some arson 
squads were months behind In 
their investigations, and 
remarked that they had prob¬ 
ably fallen even further behind 
after such media treatment of 
arson. 


Australia’s nuclear industry 
remains under exclusive 
Government control, and any 
liability regarding accidents 
from nuclear weapons material, 
fuel or waste is the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Nuclear exclusion clauses arc 
included in policies by under¬ 
writers in Australia to define 
contractually this Government 
responsibility. But such exclu¬ 
sion clauses seem to have 
engendered a certain resent¬ 


ment among some Australian 
policy-holders. 

Narrow as these clauses are, 
do they reflect the Australian 
insurance industry's attitude to 
nuclear energy, and do they 
necessarily represent its assess¬ 
ment of the extent of risk from 
nuclear activities? 

The Insurance Council of 
Australia (ICA) says it simply 
means the insurers have not 
been asked to accept this risk, 
in respect to nuclear weapons 
material, fuel and waste, if the 


Federal Government were to 
allow the commercial use of 
nuclear reactors then the in¬ 
surance industry would con¬ 
sider the formation of an in¬ 
surance pool against the liabili¬ 
ty risks arising from an acci¬ 
dent in a nuclear power station. 

The trend may be in that 
direction for recently the 
Uranium Enrichment Group of 
Australia recommended that a 
multi-million dollar feasibility 
study be conducted into the 
possibility of establishing a 


uranium enrichment plant. 

The group comprises a 
number of prominent mining 
companies, and suggested that 
private enterprise put tip the 
money for the project. 

Given the influence and 
political clout of the companies 
involved it seems likey enough 
that the operation of nuclear 
reactors by private enterprise 
may yet confront the Australian 
insurance industry. 

The ICA points out that 
nuclear risks associated with 


normal commercial opwnb* 
such as the use ofn<u—^ 


- — »«. u OC oi raansatt, 
isotopes, may form a 25 
P j rt of insurance cover 
Damage caused by 
live contamination, for cam. 
pie, may be covered whto j, 
arises from a peril i mti 
under a fire policy. 

I.lability is also available 
when radioactive isotopes art 
used commercially, and there ii 
the risk of human carelessness, 
or a simple accident which 
could lend to damage or injury 


to others or their property. 

On the evidence available, 
there does not appear to have 
been any cover issued on the 
radioactive material involved in 
the New South Wales accident, 
but the incident exemplifies an 
aspect of nuclear risk with 
which the Australian insurance 
industry may well have to con¬ 
cern itself more in the future — 
that is the risks, not so much 
from nuclear reactors 
themselves, hut rather those 
hitherto unrecognised risks that 


are emerging from the less 
esoteric areas of transport and 
mining. 

The truck in the NSW acci¬ 
dent was also transporting two 
tonnes of Chinese food, which 
is alleged by the media to have 
been subsequently distributed 
among restaurants in a 
metropolitan area. 

There are also fears that the 
radioactive wastes spilt at the 
site of the mishap will find 
their way into groundwater 
reserves feeding artesian bores 


that water the region's market 
gardens. 

A similar fear recently led to 
demnnst rat ions in Adelaide 
against the in situ method of 
uranium mining proposed for 
certain South Australian 
deposits. In this technique the 
uranium ore is dissolved in situ 
by a solution pumped d»wn in¬ 
to the ore body, and then 
pumped to ihe surface. 

In Wyoming, this M»luiinn 
broke «ui of ihe si rata cunt.lin¬ 


ing the ore body and leaked in¬ 
to i lie Wyoming river, and in- 
lomiL-d scientific critics in 
Australia have warned that 
artesian groundwaters of great 
agricultural value could be 
polluted in (he same way. 


While the nuclear industry ;is 
such is under government con¬ 
trol, the proliferation of this 
type uf applied technology is 
nut, and the question remains 
whether its continued growth 
will stimulate- the emergence of 


underwriters specialising in 
assessing its attendant risks, or 
whether the Australian in¬ 
surance industry will lose 
potential business by sheltering 
behind the restrictive nuclear 
exclusion clauses. 


Australian banks’ NZ growth slows 


AUSTRALIAN trading barks’ 
business growth in New 
Zealand has fallen behind ibe¬ 


rate of increase in other 
overseas countries, even 
(lioiii'h this Liuintrv is their se- 



Honda Accord. 


All you’ve heard is true. 


Honda Accord offers no 
compromise. 

In design flair. In precision 
engineering. 

In exacting standards of 
assembly. 

And in remarkable refinements 
that advance the revolutionary 
development of an already 
exceptional car. 

Refinements such as the unique 
overdrive facility on the 
Hondamatic. This remarkable 
refinement gives the benefits of even 
more fuel economy, greater power 
response. 


Or certain other refinements 
where the distinctions may be 
subtle, but highly significant for the 
owner who accepts no Compromise- 
Tinted glass for example, to . : 
shield your eyes from the glare. 1 ; 

Larger wrap-around rubber . V 
bumpers and mouldings to protect, 
the coachwork. 

Wider tyres for greater safety '> : 

margins on the road. 

All you’ve heard is true. You caO.. ; 
afford no compromise. 

See your nearest Honda Centre; .. 


SPFXIFI CATIONS 


Kxtcrior 


Technical 


Wide section hmiv mouldings 


High-inrqui- tM)2cc overhead L-aimhali engine 
5-specil transmission Hotulnniatic with 'overdrive’ 

Independent Macphcrson strut \uspvnsini) _ 

Ruck and pinion steering 


Timed glass 


TOtor-mounted reiraeting aerial 


I.ncking fuel cap 


Wheel uim rings 


Equipment 


Mudflaps 


luchometer 


DriverX exterior mirror 


Quart/ digital clock 


f.t Dour only *4 Dooranly 


Safety indicator panel for doors open - brake light failure 
Interior hatch release! 


Interior boot release* 


Rich Tudor beige velour scaling and cut-pile carpets 
Adjustable velour covered heod restraints_ 


Child-proof door locks* 


Rear wash wipet 


Coin tray 


Front seat-back magazine racks* 


Rear centre armrest* 


Fully trimmed bool* 


Heater ducts to rear compartments* 


w Rear parcel irayt 


A HONDA 

Accord 

Hondamatic or 5 speed manual 

New Zadand Motor Corporation Limited LMVD 
Available from dealers end branches nationwide. 
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Hur the cikKirriem .■! the 
fl'.M ItitenJ.iiiftial Haul me Act 
I Ur's has rvMil’ed in some oj 
'l.'.tli up^taJin-J 'lie New York 
aJelK’ie- l" 1 edcral brandies. 
• oipequentb while Australia’s 
tiij|«.sr irudmu banks record no 
jssl-is m the Untied States in 
June l’.»7N by June 1978 their 
United Sure*, asseis reached 
SA-150 million, and had in¬ 
creased further bv June l^St) to 
SAI025 million. 

In terms of assets New 
Zealand represents the second 
largest segment of the 
Australian trading banks' 
overseas operations. Bui 
growth rates of New Zealand 
business in the past few years 
hjve fallen well behind those in 
some other areas. 

Australian trading banks had 
no assets in Hong Kong and 
Singapore in June 1978. By 
June 1980 Hong Kong and 
Singapore accounted for SA J74 
million asseis abroad. 

Australian banks first 
established cilices in Hong 
Kong in 1974, but have been 
precluded from establishing 
branches because of Hong 
Kong’s reciprocity re¬ 
quirements. But during the 
past two years four of them 
have established wholly-owned 
deposit-taking subsidiaries, 
which arc licensed under the 
(Hong Kong) Deposit-Taking 
Companies Ordinances. 

Another has established a 
partly-owned deposit-taking 
company in a joint venture 
with a Japanese bank. 

The first representative of¬ 
fices of Australian banks in 
Singapore were opened in 
1971. 

In the past two years, two 
banks have obtained banking 
licences, enabling them to con¬ 
vert their offices into branches. 

The banks’ assets in 
Singapore and Hong Kong just 
exceeded their SA32G million 
| assets in Papau New Guinea. 
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Depressed workshops unable to cope with projects 


by Allan Parker 

FEARS that a depressed heavy 
engineering industry would be 
unable to respond fully to the 
opportunities of the major proj¬ 
ects programme are showing 
signs of being realised. 

Engineering workshops have 
faced a continuing downturn in 
business in recent years as the 
economic recession has con¬ 
tinued. 

Hopes that the "Think Big” 
projects would revitalise the in¬ 
dustry have depended on the. 
final decisions to go-ahead with 
the multi-billion dollar pro¬ 
gramme and consequent con¬ 
tracts. 

In recent months, the in¬ 
dustry has been warning 
government that unless work is 
forthcoming rapidly, many 
firms will be forced out of 
business. Some have already 
gone to the wall because work 
has been unavailable. 


And while some work is now 
beginning to emerge from the 
Tiwai Point aluminium potline 
and the refinery expansion at 
Marsden Point, other projects 
have vet 10 receive the com¬ 
pany and Government green 
light. 

NBR last week learnt of one 
contract put out to tender — 
not for a major project — that 
elicited only one response from 
a local company. Pacific Steel 
was in the market for equip¬ 
ment for its car-shredding plant 
and believed four or five New 
Zealand companies would re¬ 
spond to the tender call. 

"We were very surprised 
when we only got one," hdmits 
Pacific Steel managing director 
Jim Dale. "We certainly ex¬ 
pected more." 

Dale and other industry 
sources suggest New Zealand 
companies are unable to tender 
for the contract because the 


continuing recession has led to: 

• A teduction in staff and 
management levels; 

• Consequent incapacity to 
gear up rapidly enough for the 
job; 

• A reduced ability to raise 
finance; and, 

• Fears of industrial problems. 
Said one source: "From talk¬ 
ing with a number of com¬ 
panies, it is obvious that many 
would sooner maintain a lower 
level of activity and an accept¬ 
able profitability rather than 
run the risks of scaling up their 
operations." 

That attitude bodes ill for a 
full New Zealand participation 
in the big project programme; 
if companies are reluctant to 
expand if and when the proj¬ 
ects get under way, more work 
will go to overseas companies 
with the facilities available. 

Added our source: "And, of 
course, the more the project 
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Workshops . . . feeling the pinch 

decisions are deferred the 
worse rhe problem becomes. 

"The sliding of the projects 
means opportunities to space 
the work out over the entire 
project programme arc disap¬ 
pearing. 

"So what was going to be a 
capacity problem anyway now 
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becomes three limes worse." 
The siumlion has become so 
bad within ihe industry that 
suppliers are forming “commit¬ 
tees of assistance" to help 
financially-despcrute engineer¬ 
ing workshops stay in business. 

These have been formed 
before, but the need to reform 
them on the eve of what is 
touted as a major revival for the 
industry is particularly worry¬ 
ing. In one instance, an 
engineering workshop 
employed over 40 skilled stall*. 

It managed to keep all 
employed but ran up debts nf 
$300,000 to materials suppliers 
and a similar amoum m other 
creditors. 

To save the company, the 
suppliers banded together n> 
help the company trade its way 
out of business. 

Fifteen stall* were made 
redundant, hut the company 
has survived and has to date 


paid ofT45 per cent ofiu dd„ 5 

The option was comply 
closure, with the ion of , n 
jobs. And, as one committee 
member commented: 
would want to buy an engineer¬ 
ing workshop with its facilities 
when there’s no work around 
anyway?" 1 

Further evidence of the dif¬ 
ficulties being raced by 
workshops emerges from the 
latest Labour Department 
figures. 

The combined effect of a 
downturn in trade generally 
and continuing losses of skilled 
workers is adding to the 
pressure. 

For example, new engineer- 
iug group apprenticeship* 
(boilermaking, engineering, 
healing and ventilation, in- 
dust rial instrumentation, 
moulding, refrigeration, at' 
sheet metal working) droppt. j} 
by 69 (8.7 per cent) in (bell 1 
months to January 1981. 

The number of vacancies C 1 : 
fitter-turners increased by 103 
per cent in just six months be 
tween February and Augur 
last year (the latest avaihK: 
figures Iroin the department! 
There were 147 jobs J-: 
unavailable fitter-turners it 
ihat time and another 103 vj 
cant positions for fitter- 
welders. 

• Total new private sector if 
prenticeships in 1980 were 11 
per cent lower than 1976. Li« 
year, 7019 new contracts mu 
signed compared with 7«51 
four vears before. 
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Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

... I always Hi'iti lu (hf) coit)>i.TtuUin^ you on the 
quality of the puMic.ilii»n...|t truly i* in.li 5 -pciw. 1 Wci 

.•I.'ms/iuiI /’m’/c's-iii, Fiim/iy i'l L.j> 
Llnictf-ily 1 »/ IVr.i/oit Lhtl‘in> : 

M.iy I complimenl you on afine jm 1 hlic. 1 tnm.il say’ 
it .ill in .t few paqo-.;. whit h norni.illy lakes hours of frustrahre 
research; 

i/.III.l M’/lW/.” 

I would like lo lull you how much we appreciate 
The Capital Letter. Indeed wc cannot imagine how we 
practical without if 

/.Vii.vV Amk/iiiiil hiii' pikli ,{ 

’Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Ldl tt 
is increasingly one of the highlights of the working iveek. 
Your delightful Wend of fact and cynicism is always intend 
ative and stimulating. One hopes that the Prime Ministers 
department subscribes!" ! 

Ofiiirtfa ftiW* 

I appreciate your concise presentation of currenl 
events, legislation and public affairs.” 

Dir,vlin. utifuwiil orpwisiri'' 11 

' Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achiewn^^ 
Offiiiiil. legiil division, 
Ciininiomrriiltli SrirWiirifll. 

...the publication...consistently achieves the prinfi*^. 
of quick, brief decisions on important Court matters: this 
compared with other legal publications which give a mate . 
detailed narrative, frequently with a long commentary hy w)-. 
alleged expert, but available many weeks after the decision* 

Gisborne Into pnxW: 

The Capital Letter is widely respected for its unfailing abtfW- 
to be completely up-to-date with court decisions, statutory n 
regulations, new legislation, and decisions emanating fr^L. 
Parliament, Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-jud' 1 --.. 
tribunals. ■ 1 

To subscribe to The Capital Letter, or to request a ; V. 

complimentary copy of the publication, simply fill 
Fourth Estate Subscription TUt* * 

Service Coupon elsewhere X ilC. ' ; 
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by Gordon McLauchlan 

JESUS Christ, Superstar, 
didn't get history's leading 
role, according to American 
author Michael Hart. 

Top billing went to Moham¬ 
mad, with Isaac Newton in the 
main supporting role. 

Hart is a mathematician, 
astronomer and chessmastcr 
who has written The Hundred 
(Vantage House; $26.95), set¬ 
ting out in order the 100 per¬ 
sons who, among the billions of 
people in history, have most in¬ 
fluenced its course. 

Mohammad gets the leading 
part as No. I because, accord¬ 
ing to Hart, “he was the only 
man in history who was 


Move over,, 

tween those two figures." 

You may warn to argue about 
that. And that’s the beauty of 
this book — it’s full of fruity 
material for argument. 

Abraham Lincoln is left out 
on the basis that slavery would 
have been ended without him, 
and John F Kennedy is includ¬ 
ed in the list because he gave 
the go-ahead to the space race. 

If you think of the basic 
philosophical influence of Lin¬ 
coln on Americans and of 
Americans on the world since 
the Civil War, and the in¬ 
fluence over less than five years 
of John F Kennedy, then . . . 


Jesus . . . Mohammad’s ‘numero uno’ a big hardback and the prose is 

u simple and straightforward. I 

Christopher Columbus and I innate, [i becomes clear early submerged and have flowed on would think inquisitive 


Albert Fin&tvtn. 


that lie is a scientist rather than from a man’s influence in his youngsters could enjoy learn- 


'rite bald list itself is in- an artist arid the overt in- time, 
teresimg enough but the real lluences more noticed than Not that 
fun comes in reading IlSrt’s ra- perhaps those that are lot of fun. 


me. ing from it and maybe join in 

Not that it mailers. It’s just a the arguments that will abound 
it of fun. among the adults. 












vHr ' 


Christ, sharing kudos with St Paul. 


supremely successful on both 
the religious and secular 
levels." 

Tlte rationale for Isaac 
Newton’s high listing, ai No. 
is that lie was "the greatest and 
most influential scientist who 
ever lived." After attending 
Cambridge and before he was 
27 years of age "he laid the 
foundations for the scientific 
theories that subsequently 
revolutionised the world." 

Why can Jesus only make 
third place? ". . . it is not the 
influence of different religions 
that is being estimated in this 
book but rather the relative in¬ 
fluence of individual men. 
Christianity, unlike Islam, was 
not founded by a single person 
bui by two people — Jesus and 
St Paul — and the principal 
credit for its development must 
therefore be apportioned be- 


See what 1 mean? An argu¬ 
ment on every page. 

Winston Churchill isn’t there 
cither, but Adolf Hitter is. 

There are only iwo women: 
Queen Isabella I of Spain in 
68ih place and Queen 
Elizabeth 1 in 95th. There arc 
71 Europeans, 18 of ihem 
Britons and five Scotsmen who 
therefore become the most in¬ 
fluential race of people in 
history, according to Hart: 

"Since the Scots represent 
only about one-eighth of one 
per cent of the world’s popula¬ 
tion this represents a truly 
astonishing concentration of 
talent." 

The first 10 are: Moham¬ 
mad, Isaac Newton, Jesus 
Christ, Buddha, Confucius, 
Saint Paul, Taai Lun (the in¬ 
ventor of paper), Johann 
Gutcnburg (printing), 


When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

If you have a product, business or service that you 
believe can be franchised, International Franchising would like to 
hear from yuu. 

Wc consider ourselves the world’s lop franchising 
professionals and believe that our track record can 
back up this claim. 

Wc have been involved with the development of many of 
Australia's and New Zealand’s major franchise programmes. 
Some of uur greatest franchising successes have come from 
companies or individuals who weren’t even sure if they had 
something to franchise. 

Our inidal meetings are on a no obligation, no cost basis. 
When you do come to see us we think you'll be impressed 
by our client list 
To organise an appointment call: 

Gavin Hoddc, General Manager 




INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISING 
Quay Tower, Downtown, Auckland. 
Telephone (09) 792-269, P.O. Box 518. 
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a reflection of your good taste. 








Corbans Premium Seal is much 
more than mere decoration. 

It is your assurance that every 
bottle has been vinted from 
grapes alone, thereby meeting 
the highest winemaking standards 


set down under statute in 1980.* 
The significance of Corbans 
Premium Seal is obvious to your 
palate. Clean, crisp and fruity 
\yhites. Soft and mellow reds. 
Premium wines in every respect. 

* H.M. Government regulalions April 1980/73. 


Corbans Premium seal- the envy of other winemakers. 
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Tax-wage trade-off — the strategy floated at Orewa 

THE idea of trading a tax cut tax wage trade-off should not __ 


THE idea of trading a tax cut 
off against wage increases was 
spelled out for the public by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
in his annual Orewa address. It 
had been suggested two years 
ago by the International 
Monetary Fund as a way of 
reducing inflation and has been 
used in countries which can af¬ 
ford it. 

When the wages policy talks 
resumed this year FOL presi¬ 
dent Jim Knox referred to the 
Orewa statement and said the 
proposal could not make pro¬ 
gress until it was discussed 
with the parties rather than the 
media. 

He said he was under 
pressure from unions which 
were then starting to draft iheir 
claims and wanted to know if 
the FOL was making a tax deal 
with the Government. 

FOL secretary Ken Douglas 
cautioned on February 2 that a 


tax wage trade-off should not 
divert the talks from the real 
issues of developing long-term 
wage fixing reform. 

Treasury officials at thai 
meeting said the Government 
had no specific proposals but to 
get ofT the inflationary round¬ 
about it would bear the initial 
cost of breaking the spiral. 

Position papers were 
prepared and the Combined 
State Unions were included in 
the discussions which became 
known as the wage tax trade-off 
talks. Despite cautions from the 
parties that a trade-off should 
not distract (hem, talks on long¬ 
term wage fixing problems 
never resumed. 

The Employers Federation 
paper spelt out its support and 
endorsement Tor a reduction in 
inflation and stimulation of 
employment and a tax wage 
trade-off, it it could achieve 
these objectives. 


THERE was no tax cut in the Budget because. Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon said, the FOL “refused to agree in principle to a proposal 
which offers real opportunity to assist the moderation already evi¬ 
dent in our rata of inflation". 

The FOL had argued that an 8 per cent tax cut was needed to 
compensate for fiscal drag (the affect of inflation on taxes) before 
a tax wage trade-off was made. And, the FOL said the size of the 
Budget deficit was too large, at $2100 million, to allow a tax cut. 

Officials argued that the effects of fiscal drag were fully com¬ 
pensated for in the February tax cut and that Budget expenditure 
for a trade-off had been allowed for but was used elsewhere when 
the talks fall apart. 

Employers argue that the FOL did not have a clear mandate 
from its members to accept a trade-off and that they did not want 


A tax reduction would only 
be credible they said if it was 
substantial. "Whatever tax 
reductions are made, their ef¬ 
fect must be clearly 
recognisable by wage and 
salary earners in their take- 
home pay packet." 

For a trade-off to be realised 


this year the employers argued 
for a suspension of free 
bargaining and use of the Ar¬ 
bitration Court to determine 
the wage round, having regard 
for the trade-off. 

To be effective the employers 
initially floated a figure of a 25 
per cent cut and said there 


FALCON DTE 
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to appear to let Muldoon win them over in a bargalnlno sit,,,, 
and then tout his ability with the unions around 9 the couHiS 

especially in an election year. And Muldoon did not warn T 
seen to bargain his Budget with the unions. 11 be 

The wages policy talks, in which the idea of a tax waa a w 
off was brought up at the beginning of this year, started in S 
1980. They ware par. a, .ha Kinlel.h aaulemaa, ^ 
Remuneration Act was repealed and the recent cost of 
justment agreed to during the progress of the talks la« L 
Those months of negohation to reach a common ground on vE 
to base new wage fixing procedures have now been lost. ® 

This week Ann Taylor looks at the tax wage trade-off talk. RI * 
next week describes the agreement that was reached last™*™ 
mduetry-basad negotiations and the minimum basic wags 


would have to be an agreed 
understanding of the value of a 
tax reduction. They argued 
that a decision would have to 
be made well in advance of the 
wage round and would need to 
involve a solution to fiscal drag. 

Employers said the move was 
a risk and would impact the 
Budget deficit to the tune of 
$825-$950 million. 

The FOL was more cautious 
in its support. "Workers 
generally feel that the burden 
of tax is too high and therefore 
there should be a lax cut 
without any wage nlfsei.” It 
said it would not accept a 
unilateral tax cut. It saw a time 
limitation on working up a 
practical tax cut package and 
acknowledged the Budget con¬ 
straints on the size of n tax cut. 

The FOL said it was 
prepared to be ‘‘reasonably 
flexible" on the question, but if 
it caused a cut back in Govern¬ 
ment goods and services it 
would not be supported. It was 
also concerned that if an in¬ 
come tax cut was made Govern¬ 
ment might rhen impose in¬ 
direct taxes and the net benefit 
to workers would be 
eliminated. 

The FOL conference iwo 
months later did not support a 
trade-off "if" it would mean 
reduction of public service 


employment. The other panics 
were quick to say the FOLtnj 
"in direct opposition to the in¬ 
terests of the people," they 
were "astonished and disturb¬ 
ed” and reacted in a state of 
"complete disbelief’ to what 
they interpreted as a rejection 
of the trade-ofT. 

The Government iniiallysi.w 
the trade-ofT as a means in 
break the "wage-price linkage, 
wiihout reducing -real 
disposable incomes. This is 
because the Government's 
Budget bears the cost in the 
short term.” 

The Government then was 
cautious of union reaction: “It 
is critical to the achievement... 
that the wage side of any 
bargain be delivered ... there 
is a major risk because the lax 
system is more centralised and 
easily controllable ... the wage 
response to a lax cut might not 
be forthcoming." 

The position papers were 
presented on February 27. 
Muldoon said that while it was 
possible to discuss the Budget 
in a general way it would be 
difficult to bargain or discuss 
the size of a tax cut. 

Muldoon said the effect of a 
massive tux cut could be to 
reduce employment in the 
Government services, but 
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In 1080, 
Falcon was 
... New Zealand's best 
selling ute. Now, Ford have 
made the best even better. The secret 
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that has taken six months to sink without trace 


could be accommodated prin¬ 
cipally through an increase in 
the Government deficit where 
there was “room to move". 

If the principle of a trade-off 
was acceptable to the forth¬ 
coming FOL conference a tax 
cut could be announced in the 
Budget, Muldoon said. 

With at least the general feel¬ 
ing that the matter should be 
considered, the working parties 
got under way. With the object 
to identify the sort of tax cut 
that would give the same 
change in disposable income as 
a wage increase three forms 
were identified: a flat rebate, a 
proportional rebate and a per¬ 
sonal exemption. 

Tables were worked out for 
the three options for tax cuts 
from I to 10 per cent. The 
FOL had a preference for a flat 
rebate which would give nn 
equal cash efleet virtually 
across (lie board. 

The employers preferred a 
proportional rebate which ef¬ 
fectively provides a uniform 
reduction and would give the 
highest cash increase in 
disposable incomes to the 
highest paid. 

It would, therefore, not result 
in a compression of margins. 

The tradc-olV appeared to be 
technically possible and the 
view of the parlies was that the 
initiative now rested with the 
Government. On May 19 the 
parties came together. 

Muldoon said the FOL con¬ 
ference remit obviously did not 
put an end to discussions 
because here they all were. 
Knox said no figures had yet 
been put before the FOL am! 
Muldoon replied that he could 
not tell them what was in the 
Budget because the final 
estimates were not clear but he 
wanted agreement in principle. 

CSU President David 
Thorpe said a tax cut of 8 per 
cent was needed to remove the 
effect of inflation on the tax 
scale before a trade-off could be 
effected. Muldoon said if that 
view was taken there would be 
no tax cut. 

Muldoon said he would 
undertake to make aoy tax cut 
as large as possible and that he 
never had it in mind to reduce 
Government services to pay for 
a tax cut. There could be no tax 
cut if there was no trade-off, 
said Muldoon. 

Knox said that any tax cut 
could have no effect on the 
round at this late stage. 
Douglas said the FOL wanted a 
proposal and in a letter, put 
several questions to the Prime 
Minister. 

Muldoon confirmed in his 
reply that a tax wage trade-off 
would not reduce social ser- ' 
vices and that the form of the i 
cut "might be a flat dollar 
amount reduction in tax paid 
per week in return fur reduc¬ 
tion in wage settlements 
equivalent in after-tax terms." 

Muldoon said the oft-set 
would be calculated at the mid¬ 
dle income, and be applied 
across the board; at income 
levels after the 5 per cent 
general increase but before the 
round; would operate from Oc¬ 
tober lj would cover all awards 
and agreements in the coming 
round and, a bench mark, or 
reference point flora which to 
calculate a wage off-set would 
be central to the concept. 

Muldoon said in that letter 
that a wage tax trade-off is a 
pre-requisite for major tax 
reform. And “it would be a pity 
if all the work that has gone in¬ 
to this issue were to be 
wasted.” 

Those points were discussed 





Douglas and Muldoon face to face, Knox in attendance . . . before the stand-off, of course. 

at the last meeting on June 3. could be agreed to. per cenr cut to eliminate fiscal the size of the tax cut being final position. Muldoon said he 

After apparent satisfaction The FOL and CSU represen- drag was made. known. was not prepared to "horse 

greeted his answers Muldoon tatives said they were prepared And they said they could not Muldoon asked Douglas if he trade" his Budget and the cur- 
Bsked whether the principle to talk about it provided an 8 agree to the principle without was serious and if that was their rent stand-off was reached. 
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Vineyard survey points up wine dilution 


From Page 1 dry Muller Thurgau, a sweet phylloxera it is disturbing to fine wine can be produced, in The wines I sampled were a content and was slowly 

In a talk recently to Gisborne Muller Thurgau, a concen- find that 3940 hectares were New Zealand, one must visit selection of auslese wines from fermented for about three 

grapegrowers, a top Montana trated freeze dried grape juice planted on their own roots with (by invitation only) the DSIR the 1980 and 1981 vintage and months, 

executive said that it would be Muller Thurgau, suitable for the balance 720 hectares Wine Research Centre at Te made from Riesling/Sylvaner It has a true German 

impossible for our wine in* unsophisticated palates, planted on the rootstock 1202 Kauwhata. and Riesling grapes with some character with a honeyed scent, 

dustry to sell overseas without although all lack the hallmark which has lost favour overseas. There, Dr Hschenbruch and made from experimental vines fragrant on the palate and 

the Government's tax incentive of great wine. Phylloxera is a vine louse his colleagues are producing — obtained from Geisenheim in without the slight bitterness 

scheme and that the company It is encouraging to see the that attacks the roots, decreas- only in experimental batches — Germany, such as Guien- one finds on the aftertaste in 

was looking at areas of diver* increase in Chardonnay (175 ing yield and quality. There is auslese wines as good as any to borner, Reichensteiner, the best of the Riesling/ 

sification because it was becom* hectares), Rhine Riesling (81 no known cure. This plague on be found in Germany. GM4M6 and Ehrenfelser. Syivaners. 

ing increasingly difficult to hectares) and Gewurztraminer vinters cost the French more To make good wines, one The last named grapes have Though it was not expressed, 
maintain a growth pattern from (481 hectares). than they paid out in repara- must start with good grapes the advantage that they mature I sensed a feeling of disappoim- 

year to year. In the red viniferas, Cabernet tions for the Franco-Prussian with maximum sugar content. earlier than the current Reis- ment that not enough 

There are now 3719 hectares Sauvignon is the premier grape war. Many winemakers denigrate ling/Sylvaner or Muller- winemakers were coming to the 

planted in white viniferas and now small quantities of The only prevention is to the New Zealand climate, say- Thurgau and Riesling grapes, station with either their prob- 

(dassical European grapes), but MerJot and Cabernet Franc graft vines on to American ing it is essential to add cane but ro my mind they do not Icms or with a desire to learn 

many believe that the proper- have been planted, hopefully disease-resistant root stock. sugar to get sufficient alcohol possess the fragrance of, cer- from the experiments how bet- 

tion planted in Muller- for blending into Cabernet It is anticipated here that, in in the wine. But the research lainly not the genuine Riesling, ter wine could be achieved. 

Thurgau (Riesling/Sylvaner) — Sauvignon to soften its austeri- time, practically all vines station this year has harvested but also of the Rics- But possessing the knowhow 
1818 hectares — is far too high ty, as do the Bordeaux planted on their own roors will grapes with a Brix content up ling/Sylvancr. to make 46,6*17,000 litres of 

for the good of the industry. winemakers. have to be replaced to contain to 29.6, which is as high a sugar Tite best wine was a genuine wine from 35,058 tonnes of 

The planring of such quan- On the debit side, 14 new the disease. content as one can get in Riesling 1980 Auslese which grapes, who wants to leant how 

tides of this grape has been ac- hectares of the Lubrusca To get a line on what really California, Australia or France, came in at 23.5 Brix or sugar to make better wine? 

lively encouraged by the Ger- Albany Surprise were planted 

mans, last year and, in spite of pious __. - ; _ 


We are the only country out¬ 
side Germany which grows this 
crossbred in quantity. It now 
represents 30 per cent of the 
German crop and is the 
mainstay of that great export 
phenomenon, the Lieb- 
fraumilchs, Moselblumchens 
and so on, which — by clever 
marketing — represent more 
than 50 per cent of German ex¬ 
ports. 

But German exports are bas¬ 
ed on the reputation won by 
the great Riesling wines of 
Mosel and Rheingau, which 
were the only wines Germany 
exported for centuries. 

New Zealand must first earn 
a reputation for quality wines 
before it can base an export in¬ 
dustry on what is no more than 
a pleasant quaffing wine 
without finesse or subtlety. 

But the practise suits our 
winemakers — they can make a 


protestations to the contrary, a 
greater proportion of the crop 
(317 tonnes) was used for 
winemaking in 1980, than was 
sold for dessert, or turning into 
grape juice. 

The tote) area under grapes 
has increased front 2351 hec¬ 
tares in 1975 to 4785. The first 
modern survey carried out in 
1960 recorded only 388 hec¬ 
tares. 

Grape growers have increas¬ 
ed in number from 161 in 1960 
to 567 in 1980. 

Poverty Bay has become the 
leading grape growing area 
with 1570 hectares. Hawkes 
Bay is next (1490 hectares) then 
Marlborough (700). Auckland 
(600), and Waikato (325). 

While grape varieties 
predominate, accounting for 
more than 80 per cent of total 
plantings. 

In view of rhe incidence of 


Wine companies still erring on content 


by Klaus Sorensen 

WINE companies continue to 
break the Health Department 
regulations on wine content. 

The new regulations, which 
principally restricted the addi¬ 
tion of tap water and sugar to 
wines, and set a 95 per cent 
minimum lor grape juice con¬ 
tent in premium wines, and SO 
per cent for table wines, came 
into force Inst year amid con¬ 
siderable ructions in the wine 
industry. 

The department has issued 
non-compliance orders to a 
number of wine companies — 
and “pulling the hose in" as it 
is known in the industry, is 
understood to be one of the 
practices objected to. 


Health Department assistant 
director public health division 
(food standards) Jint Fraser told 
NBR he could not say much 
about the noncompliance 
orders because they were “sub 
judice". 

The department had asked 
the companies involved to 
write back and explain why 
they had not complied with the 
requirements. Fraser said if the 
department felt (he explanation 
was unsatisfactory a prosecu¬ 
tion could follow. 

Mostly the orders related to 
such dungs as excess sulphur 
dioxide, sugar, or too much 
alcohol content. 

He said the orders were 
issued in the last few weeks, 
after the department’s most re¬ 


cent survey on all the wine 
brands. 

But because the orders mc 
is.sucd through the 18 district 
offices he couldn’t say exactly 
v.’hnt they rehued to. There 
were “around a dozen” issued 
and at least one was a relatively 
serious one relating to excess 
preservatives. 

Fraser wasn't sure how many 
«if the infringements tel.tied to 
"tap water” but “I slum Id im¬ 
agine there would he several I'm 
insufficient grape juice,” he 
said. 

T'his is the department's w.iv 
of describing excess wjicr con¬ 
tent. 

Some wine industry soun.es 
made a claim — quickly denied 
— last week that the industry 


maverick, Remolds wines — 
run by funner Mom ana boss 
frank Yusich — had been 
issued with a noti-coinplisilice 
order for using tap water. 

The rumour came almost mi 
the cvw uf fenlolds public nota¬ 
tion, and seems m have been in¬ 
spired by •• iculousy .n I’eu- 
folds* considerable nurleime 
site cess in recent years. 

Fraser s.ud Ik wouldn't reveal 
rhe names of (he companies in¬ 
volved bisMose of-iI k possibili¬ 
ty ol legal action, bm Yuviwh 
lolcl .V HR the suggest loll \v:i- 
“completely imuuc’', pointing 
out lInn Urn. ttiup.il iv had ill the 
p.l-,1 been one of the si longest 
advocates ol Ilf.Tea' .lie 
uimiiiiiiin giupe nine women' 
regulations. 
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your hands, then hand it to one of our Flag Inns 
Convention Co-ordinators. 

Tliey’il arrange the accommodation, the 
catering, cine, sound and audio visual equipment. 

In fact everything you need to run a successful 
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There are Flag lnns with superb conference 
facilities in every major city and provincial area. 

Each offering an extensive range of 
accommodation, all with private bathrooms, telephone, 
television, radio, and off street parkingl 

Just pick up the phone today and let a Flag 
Convention Co-ordinator take the hassles off your 
hands. 


726-964 
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Tax-wage trade-off — the strategy floated at Orewa that has taken six months to sink without trace 


THERE was no tax cut in the Budget because. Prime Minister Roll 
Muldoon said, the FOL "refused to agree in principla to □ propnsnl 
which offers real opportunity to assist the moderation already evi¬ 
dent In our rate of Inflation". 

The FOL had argued that an 8 per cent tax cut was nueduri tu 
compensate for fiscal drag (the effect of inflation on Inxos) bnforu 
a tax wage trade-off was made. And. the FOL sniri tho slru of the 
Budget deficit was too large, at 92100 million, to allow a tax cut. 

Officials argued that the Bffects of (iscnl drag woro fully com¬ 
pensated for in the February tax cut and that Budget expenditure 
for a trade-off had bean allowed for but was used elsewhero whan 
the talks fell apart. 

Employers argue that the FOL did not havo a cloiu mandate 
from Its members to accept a trade-off and that they did not wHnt 


THE idea of trading a tax cut 
off against wage increases was 
spelled out for the public by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
in bis annual Orewa address. It 
had been suggested two years 
ago by the International 
Monetary Fund as a way of 
reducing inflation and has been 
used in countries which can aP 
ford it. 

When the wages policy talks 
resumed this year FOL presi¬ 
dent Jim Knox referred to the 
Orewo statement and said the 
proposal could not make pro¬ 
gress until it was discussed 
with the parties rather than the 
media. 

He said he was under 
pressure from unions which 
were then starling to draft their 
claims and wanted to know if 
the FOL was making a tax deal 
with rhe Government. 

FOL secretary Ken Douglas 
cautioned on February 2 that a 


tax wage trade-off should not 
divert the talks from the real 
issues of developing long-term 
wage futing reform. 

Treasury officials at th.u 
meeting said the Government 
had no specific proposals but to 
get off the inflationary round¬ 
about it would bear the initial 
cost of breaking the spiral. 

Position papers were 
prepared and the Combined 
State Unions were included in 
the discussions which became 
known as the wage tax trade-off 
talks. Despite cautions from the 
parties that a trade-off should 
not distract them, talks on long¬ 
term wage fixing problems 
never resumed. 

The Employers Federation 
paper spelt out its support and 
endorsement for a reduction in 
inflation and stimulation of 
employment and a tax wage 
trade-off, if it could achieve 
these objectives. 


A tax reduction would only 
be credible they said if it was 
substantial. "Whatever tax 
reductions are made, their ef¬ 
fect must be clearly 
recognisable by wage and 
salary earners in their take- 
home pay packet.” 

For a trade-off to be realised 


this year the employers argued 
for a suspension of free 
bargaining and use of the Ar¬ 
bitration Court to determine 
the wage round, having regard 
for the tradc-olf. 

To be effective the employers 
initially tloaied a figure of a 25 
per cent cut and said there 




in 1980, 
Falcon was 
New Zealand's beat 
gelling ute. Now, Ford have 
made the beet even better. The secret 
la a new aluminium cylinder head which 
weighs a full 22kg lees than Its Iron predecessor. Add 
to that the superior thermal conductivity of aluminium 
over that of Iron and you've got an Incredibly efficient 

vehicle. 

One that moves you like a full-blooded "6", with the fuel 
intake of a "4". While others guzzle, Falcon Just alptl 
NEW ALLOY HEAD ECONOMY AND 
PERFORMANCE. 

, The driveability and responsiveness of Falcon's engine Is 
better than ever. A substantial torque Increase In the loW 
engine rpm range means low speed city/suburban touring fuel, 
economy is Improved by up to 8%. You can expect fuel 
consumption at around 9.41/100km (30mpg). 


NEW ELECTRONIC 
IGNITION 

You can count on this new standarc 
feature to give you a more reliable start even 
time, and maintain engine tune over long periods. The 
spark plug is close to the centre of the cylinder for more 
efficient fuel Ignition. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON — MORE VIRILITY 
THAN EVER! 

In thd Interests of fuel economy we have made some 
positive engine Improvements. 

But the Innate power and character of Falcon remains. 

The sleek lines. The spacious glass area. The heavy due 
steel floor. Limited-slip dlff. Quartz halogen headlamps. The 
||8tgoeson. 

One test run at 
your Ford Dealer 
and you'll get the 1 
message loud and 
clear. Drive even 
further ahead with 
the. new Alloy Head 
Falcon. 
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soon to b.irgain Ins Utiiliiut with (ho unions. 

TJiu wii(i*i'.i imlirv t.iikn. n» which tlin itiua of a tax waga trad* 
nil wnii imiunht up ut thn innjiuniitn of this year, atartedln 
1HIIO. Thuy won* purl of ttu> Kiiilinth auttlament packaoa.Tte 
nuimmiirntinn Art w.is rn pi mini I a mi thn racont cost ol tlvkia wf. 
juiilmunt nijrijotl in thirlim tlm |irui}f«KJi ni the talks last YfilI 

Thmui months uf n«if |nt>.iiuni tu rn.u:li ,i common ground on which 
to base now w.itin fixing |imi:<uluras linvo now been lost, 

Thlu weak Ann Tnylor Inokr. at thu tax waga trads-of( talksend 
nuxt weak (loscnhos thn nnmuiimm that was reached Ian yen on 
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win I III hate in I io ;tti agrncil 
ululurM.itiding of I lie value of ,i 
tax reditu um. They argiurd 
that a decision would have to 
ho mailt: well in advance of tho 
wago rtminl ami wuuM need to 
involve a solution to fiscal drag. 

Employers said the move was 
a risk and would impact the 
Budget deficit to the tunc of 
$82*»-$95l) million. 

The FOL was mure cautious 
in its support. "Workers 
generally feel that the burden 
of lax is too high and ihetehirr 
therc should be a lax cut 
withoul any wage oll'sei." It 
said it would not anepi a 
unilaier.il lax cut. If saw .i nine 
liniitui i»*n on working up a 
practical lax cut package and 
acknowledged the Budget con¬ 
straints on the size of a (ax cut. 

The FOL said it was 
prepared to be "reasonably 
flexible" on the question, bur if 
it caused a cut hack in (invent- 
incut goods and services it 
would not be supported, It was 
also concerned that if an in¬ 
come tux cut was made (invent- 
ment inigiu then impose in- 
direil taxes and the net benefit 
lo workers would he 
eliminated. 

The FOL conference two 
months Inter did not support u 
trude-oll' "if it would nicun 
reduction of public service 


employment. The other panki 
were quick to say the FOL ns 
"in direct opposition to the in¬ 
terests of the people," they 
were "astonished and distinb- 
ed" and reacted in a state of 
"complete disbelief to wha * 
they interpreted as a rejection ’ 
of the trode-otF. 

The Government iniullyiu 
the trade-ofl’ as a means it • 
break the "wage-price linkage, 
without reducing - 1(11 
disposable incomes. Thii it 
because the Governmcnj's 
Budget bears the cost in dx 
short term." 

The Government then wj 
cautious (tfunion reaction:"b 
is *. ritic.il u» the achievement.. 
th.it rhe wage side of any 
bargain lie delivered... there 
is a major risk because the in 
system is more centralised and 
easily controllable... the wage 
response to a tax cut might not 
be forthcoming." 

The position papers were 
presented on February 21 
Muldoon said that while it to 
possible to discuss the Budget 
in u general way it would bt 
(I it lieu It to bargain or discwi 
the size of o tax cut. 

Mu Mm hi said the effect ol a 
massive lax cut could be to 
reduce employment is 
Government scrvicci, » u! 
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could be accommodated prin¬ 
cipally through an increase in 
the Government deficit where 
there was "room to move”. 

If the principle of a trade-off 
was acceptable to the forth¬ 
coming FOL conference a tax 
cut could be announced in the 
Budget, Muldoon said. 

With at least the general feel¬ 
ing that the matter should be 
considered, the working parties 
got under way. With the object 
to identify the sort of tax cut 
that would give the same 
change io disposable income ss 
a wage increase three formB 
were identified: a flat rebate, a 
proportional rebate and a per¬ 
sonal exemption. 

Tables were worked out for 
the three options for tax cuts 
from 1 to 10 per cent. The 
FOL had a preference for a flat 
rebate which would give an 
equal cash effect virtually 
across the board. 

The employers preferred a 
proportional rebate which ef¬ 
fectively provides a uniform 
reduction and would give the 
highest cash increase in 
disposable incomes to the 
highest paid. 

It would, therefore, not result 
in a compression of margins. 

The trade-off appeared to be 
technically possible and the 
view of the parties was that the 
initiative now rested with the 
Government. On May 19 the 
parries came together. 

Muldoon said the FOL con¬ 
ference remit obviously did not 
put an end to discussions 
because here they all were. 
Knox said no figures had yet 
been put before the FOL and 
Muldoon replied chat he could 
not tell them what was in the 
Budget because the final 
estimates were not clear but he 
wanted agreement in principle. 

CSU President David 
Thorpe said a tax cut of 8 per 
cent was needed to remove the 
effect of inflation on the tax 
scale before a trade-off could be 
effected. Muldoon said if that 
view was taken there would be 
no tax cut. 

Muldoon said he would 
undertake to make any tax cut 
as large as possible and that he 
never had it in mind to reduce 
Government services to pay for 
a tax cut. There could be no tax 
cut if there was no trade-off, 
said Muldoon. 

Knox said that any tax cut 
could have no effect on the 
round at this late stage. 
Douglas said the FOL wanted a 
proposal and in a letter, put 
several questions to the Prime 
Minister. 

Muldoon confirmed in his 
reply that a tax wage trade-ofl 
would not reduce social ser¬ 
vices and that the form of tfc 
cut "might be a flat dolls 
amount reduction in tax pai 
per week in return for redu 
tion in wage settlemen 
equivalent in after-tax terms. 1 


at the last meeting on June 3. 
After apparent satisfaction 
greeted his answers Muldoon 
asked whether the principle 


could be Bgreed to. 

The FOL and CSU represen¬ 
tatives said they were prepared 
to talk about it provided an 8 


per cent cut to eliminate fiscal 
drag was made. 

And they said they could not 
agree to the principle without 


the size of the lax cut being, 
known. 

Muldoon asked Douglas ifhe 
was serious and if that was their 


final position. Muldoon said he 
was not prepared to “horse 
trade” his Budget and the cur¬ 
rent stand-off was reached. 


I 

t 

II 

Muldoon said the off-set 
would be calculated at the mid 
die income, and be applied 
across the board; at income 
levels after the 5 per cent 
general Increase but before the 
round; would operate from Oc¬ 
tober 1; would cover ail awards 
and agreements in the coming 
round and, a bench mark, or 
reference point flora which to 
calculate a wage off-set would 
be central to the concept. 

Muldoon said in that letter 
that a wage tax trade-off is a 
pre-requisite for major tax 
reform. And "it would be a pity 
if ail the work that has gone in 
to this issue were to be 
wasted.” 

Those points were discussed 
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lubricant. About .15 grams a 
litre of lead is added to reduce 
erosion between valves and 
valve seats in the engine. 

To satisfy these two re¬ 
quirements it is current prac¬ 
tice here to add .84 g/1 of lead 
to premium petrol — one of the 
highest levels in the world. 

Alternatives to petrol now be¬ 
ing marketed — CNG and 
LPG — do not contain lead ad¬ 
ditives. Synthetic fuel from the 
proposed Mobil plant “meets 
the requirements for unleaded 
premium gasoline,” according 
to a paper presented by Mobil 
researchers to an American 
Petroleum Refiners Association 
meeting last year. 

Synthetic fuel has a high oc¬ 
tane rating and, at most, would 
only require. 15 g/1 of lead to be 
added for lubrication. 

In its application for the Na¬ 
tional Development Act the 
Mobil consortium put up “the 
worst possible alternative” — 
leading facilities at the 
Taranaki plant. 

The lead would have to be 
landed at New Plymouth and 
transported through the city to 
the plant. But an option which 
is still being calculated is to 
transport the synthetic fuel 
from the Taranaki plant and 
blend it at Marsden Point with 
petrol refined from the im¬ 
ported crude. 

That would boost the average 
octane rating and reduce the 
average leading requirements at 
the refinery. The option was 
not made available for the 
Commission for the Environ¬ 
ment’s audit of the project, 
which makes a plea for “the 
Government to adopt a pro¬ 
gramme to eliminate lead ad¬ 
ditives from petrol and require 
that all synthetic petrol be pro¬ 
duced lead-free.” 

The commission argues that 
when fall production of syn¬ 
thetic petrol is programmed to 
start in 1986 a proportion of 
cars on the market will be able 
to run on petrol with RON 92, 
unleaded. 

“Other vehicles capable of 
using RON 92, but requiring 
lead for engine lubrication, 
could use unleaded petrol for 
most of their running but fill 
their tanks every fourth time 
with leaded petrol. 

The Japanese cars pouring 
- on to the local market actually 
require a lower octane rating 
and are produced in a country 
which introduced unleaded 
petrol in 1975, has a limit of 
0.31 gfl in leaded petrol, and 
sells about 95 per cent unlead¬ 
ed petrol on its own market. 

The Government here has 
undertaken, though made no 
commitment, to reduce the lead 
level at the refinery stage to .45 


be made from natural gas. 
Petrocorp's proposal for a com- r 
prehensive petrochemical 
development included a plant 
for the production of one of the 
boosters but “it has not been 
seriously considered” because 
of “cost and limited availabili¬ 
ty.” 

Milkop said alternatives to 
lead tend to be more expensive 
but are available via additives, 
blending agents, refinery pro¬ 
cessing, unleaded fuels, syn¬ 
thetic gasoline and alcohols. 

“The alcohol fuels ethanol 
and methanol can be blended 
with petrol in quantities up to 
20 per cent to extend available 
supplies of petrol and to in¬ 
crease the octane number . . . 
Some studies indicate that 
there are energy consumption 
gains in alcohol blends with 
low-leaded petrol,” he said 
before spelling out the prob¬ 
lems. 

Alcohol blends can corrode, 
cause vapour lock problems 
and tend to separate if water 
gets in the fuel tank. 

At the heart of the issue is the 
relationship between airborne 
lead and public health. No 
substantial research has been 
done here but in April Health 
Minister George Gair stated 
that health considerations did 
not warrant a substantial reduc¬ 
tion or elimination of lead from 
our premium fuel “at this 
time.” 

But overseas research clearly 
spelts out the dangers, par¬ 
ticularly to the health of city 
children of the neurotoxin 
which can seriously impair, 
permanently, the nervous 
system. 

Among the effects of high 
lead content in blood are 
hyperactivity, delayed speech 
and illness in children. 
Anaemia, cramping abdominal 
pain, vomiting and loss of ap¬ 
petite are among the early 
symptoms in adults. With 
severe exposure intractable 
seizures may be followed by 
coma and possibly death. Long¬ 
term damage can include men¬ 
tal retardation and cerebral 
palsy. 

Auckland lawyer David 
Williams, who has recently 
published a book on environ¬ 
ment and the law, was a 
member of the motor vehicle 
committee of the Clean Air 
Council which, In 1974, made a 
cautious recommendation that 
the lead level be reduced to .45 
by January 1981, or when the 
refinery was finished, 
whichever was the sooner. 

He criticised the committee’s 
report on the grounds that 
“neither the oil industry nor 
the committee have been able 
to point to evidence which 
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Self-interest and motivation in the public sector 


SELF-INTEREST is alive and 
well in public and private sec¬ 
tors — indeed, it ranks close to 
self-preservation as one of the 
foremost and universal traits of 
the human condition. 

The key to understanding the 
general pattern of behaviour in 
each sector is determining how 
institutional arrangements af¬ 
fect self-interest. In other 
words, average employees in 
both sectors pursue self- 
interest, but by different 
behaviour because of the in¬ 
fluence of differing institu¬ 
tional environments. 

The prevailing type of 
behaviour, in each sector, is 
that most closely linked with 
self-interest. 

Besides similar preoccupa¬ 
tions with self-interest, what 
other indications are there that 
employees in both sectors are 
pretty much the same? 

A major indication is the 
rather unplanned way most 
people end up in one sector or 
the other. Most of us know 
some persons in the private sec¬ 
tor who would rather be in 
public service, and vice versa. 
At the time such a person 
becomes aware of his true 
preference, circumstances often 
make it too difficult to change. 

What remains is to make the 
best of it by pursuing self- 
interest within the relevant in¬ 
stitutional framework. 

Acknowledging all the neces¬ 
sary qualifications to general¬ 
isations: 

• In the private sector, self- 
interest is closely associated 
with producing those goods or 
services that represent the 
reason ihe company is in 
business; 

• In the public sector, it is 
closely associated with "keep¬ 
ing your head down" (for the 
less adventurous) and pleasing 
superiors (for the more adven¬ 
turous). 

In ihe private sector, pursuit 
uf self-interest tends to conform 
with the company interest (be¬ 
ing profitable). In the public 
sector, self-interest-based 
behaviour may conform to pro¬ 
viding good public service, but 
not necessarily or very often 
bccuuse providing such service 
is not essential to survival of 
either the organisation or the 
employee. 

The link between employee 
self-interest and superior provi¬ 
sion of goods and services by 
the company is fairly strong. 

The link between employee 
self-interest and superior per¬ 
formance by a public organisa¬ 
tion is significantly weaker. 

There is a serious motivation 
problem in most public or¬ 
ganisations. The problem is a 
complex one of type and 
degree. 

The possible types of motiva¬ 
tion are positive and negative. 
The limited presence of 
positive motivation is indicated 
by the handful of individuals 
who have truly become 
managers, successful in im¬ 
proving the efficiency and ef¬ 
fectiveness of the organisations 
they lead. 

How little positive motiva¬ 
tion has been provided is also 
indicated by the very superior 
performance of those man¬ 
agers. Their situation is* 
analogous to that of blacks and 
women in corporate America 
who have to be 200 and 300 per 
cent better than their white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant peers 
to progress into the upper 
echelons of managements. 

What have been the results of 
insufficient positive motiva¬ 
tion? An individual's desire and 
ability to truly perform the 


management function is not 
universally applauded and 
rewarded. Of those with desire 
and ability present during their 
early careers, the majority have 
given in to intense pressure for 
administrative mediocrity. 

Only the handful who had 
courage (to risk their careers) in 
addition to work and manage¬ 
ment skills have succeeded in 
fulfilling their potential. 

What about the rest, those 
who fill the vast majority of up- 


below are detrimental to effi¬ 
cient and effective work perfor¬ 
mance. (Why these charac¬ 
teristics are prevalent in the 
public service is treated 
elsewhere, our immediate con¬ 
cern is their description and 
establishing linkages to self- 
interest and motivation): 

(1) Management decisions 
and control of resources are 
too centralised. 

It is proper for national level 
policy decisions and their co¬ 


follow the same pattern with 
lower levels of their own 
organisations. 

Besides the obvious niis- 
allocation of resources, this 
preoccupation with the details 
of work performance tends to 
obscure why the work is being 
performed. As indicated in an 
earlier article, the public sector 
is handicapped by-not having a 
“bottom line” to provide 
overall guidance for its work. If 
there is also confusion as to 
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not. but hohiiviotir <hi l.iK'tl by r.rllmiorcHl is very different f 
ouch sector Ron Onvis nx.inmins this point in the fifth articls nf 
tils snrius on tlm prornssus of ch.intin 8 


major management task-, of 
planning, liaison, coordination 
and control urc relatively easy. 
• Not many such projects arc 
under way concurrently, 



per echelon public sen-ice posi¬ 
tions? 

As defined in an earlier arti¬ 
cle in this series, they are ad¬ 
ministrators or the status quo, 
and most of them are good ad¬ 
ministrators. The magnitude of 
qualitative human resources 
lost by New Zealand would on¬ 
ly become apparent if the 
careers of those good admin¬ 
istrators were traced. 

Many of them, early on, had 
the desire and ability to become 
good managers; but not with 
the intensity required to per¬ 
severe in what was and is es¬ 
sentially a hostile environment 
to major change and the 
superior managers capable of 
bringing it about. 

By negative motivation, we 
mean eliciting better perfor¬ 
mance by the threat of penalties 
rather than the promise of 
rewards. 

Persons skilled in the 
development and practice of 
good management agree that 
the characteristics described 


ordination to be centralised at 
the highest government levels. 
It is very poor management 
practice for the same levels to 
make department and lower 
level management decisions 
and exercise detailed control 
over resources. 

(2) Detailed work is supervi¬ 
sion orientation rather than 
objective achievement 
orientation. 

Parliament, when writing 
laws, often acts as if MPs were 
working at the lowest level of 
administrative implementation. 
Legislation should be the legal 
expression of policy, clearly 
stating the goal to be achieved 
and providing guidelines for 
those properly concerned with 
implementation. 

With "what" is .to be ac¬ 
complished clearly stated, the 
“how” should be left to those 
responsible for, policy, im¬ 
plementation, The department 
heads, perhaps because Parlia¬ 
ment has usurped their major 
management responsibilities, 


why work is being performed 
(not clear what goods/services 
are being provided to what 
clientele) then it is easy to drift 
into a situation in which work 
is performed as an end in itself. 

Special projects, by their 
nature, favour an objec¬ 
tive/achievement orientation. 
Railway construction, forestry 
development, hydro-electric 
projects, breaking in new farm 
land, have demonstrated the 
public sector capability for 
superior work performance. 

Major reasons for successes 
in these areaB are: 

• Tangible (physical and 
specific) objectives to be 
achieved by work performance 
are mostly in areas such as con¬ 
struction and engineering that 
are relatively easy to plan and 
control. 

• In most cases, only one 
government department is 
primarily involved and respon¬ 
sible. Involvement by other 
departments or the private sec¬ 
tor is peripheral, therefore the 


therefore key positions could 
be filled from the small pool of 
top personnel in the depart¬ 
ment. 

Another characteristic of 
special projects is that the ob¬ 
jective is generally one of 
capital formation. As defined in 
economics, a capital item (say a 
hydro-electric dam) does not 
directly meet the needs of final 
consumers, but does (indirect¬ 
ly) make meeting those needs 
possible through power genera¬ 
tion. 

Whether by special projects 
or otherwise, the direct provi¬ 
sion of goods and services to. 
the Ultimate consumer (the in¬ 
dividual citizen or organisation) 
is not performed nearly as well 
as capital formation projects. 
For example, the building of a 
school is performed well, but 
whether even half the children 
, attending the school receive a 
good education is much less 
certain. 

. (3) Lack of accountability. 

The decline of ministerial 


responsibility |, as ^ wl] 
documented in recent years. In 
i lie Ihrscculile future the 
possibility ufa minister resign- 
ing, even when there is a first- 
class debacle in his portfolio, r 
remote. 

The permanent heads of 
dupamneiits are just that. At 
lower levels, even serious 
failures of performance, caus¬ 
ing both great expense and 
severe penalties to sonic of the 
public, do not result in even 
remotely comparable disadvan¬ 
tage to the public servants 
responsible, if indeed any 
penalties arc imposed at all. 

The recent Correspondence 
School fiasco is a case in point. 
As repoitcd in the press, an 
error m the school's budget 
resulted in decreased budget 
levels lor Mall*. When the error 
was disiuveied by those who 
Inul m.ule the mistake, an at¬ 
tempt was made to rcJucc the 
st bool stalling levels according¬ 
ly. t.ither thin admit the 
budget error. 

Probably only because the 
existence of tobs was threaten¬ 
ed was the mailer revealed to 
tin- press. Would au error in 
the school budget “only” 
allrcting students have been 
leaked to the press? A better ex¬ 
ample of sell-i met est ill opposi¬ 
tion to the public interest 
would be hard to find. 

(4) I.nek of visibility. 

(larefill reading of the 
iiewspiipeis in the weeks and 
months Ihllowiug the two or 
three stories on the Cor- 
ii’sporuleiiee School budget 
cjoi failed to turn up any 
reference to what happened to 
those responsible. Justice must 
not only be done, but he seen to 
be done. 

.Silence as to who wits respon¬ 
sible Hint wind corrective action 
if uny was tuken by 
mmiiigcnn-iii to ensure that 
Mirli a Munition would not 
reuii is destt uctive of public 
confidence mnl to the morale of 
public servants who ad respon¬ 
sibly. 

(5) Luck of causa and cffeei 
linkages, 

A corollary to lack of tc- 
countability and visibility Is the 
infrequency with which in¬ 
dividual work performance u 
directly linked to rewards ot 
punishments. For the vast ma¬ 
jority of the public service 
there seems to be little conned 
lion; wide variance in the qua* 1 
ly and quantity of work P er ' or ‘ 
mance has little effecting on 
pay or promotion * ocre ***j 
Even more damaging to , go r 
work performance than the ip 
discriminate granting o* 
rewards is the almost complex 
lack of penalties. , - 

The minority who striveW 
better work performance tena 
to do so, at least » 
degree, even when pay B nd P r 
motion rewards are inadequ ® 1 1 
delayed, or both. 

The majority who do 00 
more than what is 
them are greatly afftewd by tw 
dearth of penalties for 
work performance. The quality 
and quantity of .work perform 
ed by this majority la 
. linked to the imposition or la 

^Thousands of public servants 
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Thailand’s plea to us: take more refugees 


by Allan Parker 

THAILAND has made a 
special plea to New Zealand to 
take more South-east Asian 
refugees. 

A senior government official 
in Bangkok used a recent brief¬ 
ing on Thailand's economy as 
an opportunity to ask visiting 
New Zealand Bnd Australian 


journalists to "please bring up 
the problem (Thailand's 
massive refugee population) 
with your readers and govern¬ 
ment’’. 

Wichet Suthiyakom, Deputy 
Under-secretary for foreign af¬ 
fairs, added: "Please take more 
refugees." 

New Zealand has so far taken 
about 4000 Indo-Chinese 


Management 


refugees — just under half 
Kampuchean and Laotian 
borders in Thailand's east and 
north-east regions. Australia, 
by comparison, has so far reset¬ 
tled some 50,000 refugees, 
15,000 from the Thai camps. 

At the peak, Thailand had 
500,000 refugees from Kam¬ 
puchea (the bulk), Laos and 
Vietnam. 


From Page 40 

do much less than they can do 
(and much less than they are 
paid to do) because they would 
respond to the negative ap¬ 
proach of possible penalties 
rather than the positive ap¬ 
proach of promised rewards. 
They are employees essentially 
satisfied with pay and status 
("essentially” means deciding 
not to exert themselves so as to 
better their circumstances). 
Bui, if significantly higher 
quality/quamity of work per¬ 
formance was required to main¬ 
tain their present circum¬ 
stances, they would do so 
because they are capable of bet¬ 
ter work. 

(6) The effects of organisa¬ 
tion structure: compound¬ 
ing self-interest and motiva¬ 
tion problems. 

Earlier in this article it was 
noted that special projects tend 
to be more successful undertak¬ 
ings in the public sector, par¬ 
ticularly those primarily in¬ 
volving only one organisation. 
Because of people problems 
complicating management and 
control, the fewer the organisa¬ 
tion units involved in one proj¬ 
ect, ihe greater the probability 
of success. 

Mosi problems today are 
complex ones involving 
systems, and attempts to solve 
them must use a systems ap¬ 
proach. Organisations are 
generally structured by group¬ 
ing together similar work func¬ 
tions, with vertical columns of 
boxes on the organisation chart 
(finance, manufacturing, etc.) 
showing the line relationships. 

The systems approach to 
problem solution requires a 
single project team to be made 
up of all the relevant work 
specialities. Therefore the proj¬ 
ect team, composed of one or a 
few from each of the “vertical” 
organisations, poses substantial 
management and control prob¬ 
lems. 

Both private and public sec¬ 
tor organisations are Bubject to 
the conflict between the work 
special ty/vertical/permanent 
groupings for administrative 
purposes and the project team/ 
horizontal/temporary group¬ 
ings designed to achieve 
specific management objectives 
through the process of change. 

Public sector organisations 
generally experience greater 
conflict because of organisation 
size (larger), less flexibility (im¬ 
posed as well as built-in), plus 
less experience in proj- 
ect/programme organisation 
structures. 

Successful performance in 
multi-year systems-type pro¬ 
grammes, through the yearly 
project objectives that build up 
to final achievement of the pro¬ 
gramme goal, is very difficult. 
Even in the most highly 
motivated private sector 
organisations that specialise in 
this type of work there are fre¬ 
quent failures. 

Constant innovation goes on 


ships between employee self- 
interest and successful project 
completion. Therefore, to this 
listing of obstacles to successful 
performance in the public sec¬ 
tor, the problems or self- 
interest and motivation loom 
very large indeed. 

What is now becoming clear, 
as the bits of mosaic from this 


series of articles are put in 
place, is the magnitude of the 
job facing the public sector. 

The various organisations 
must accomplish significant in¬ 
ternal change to become 
capable of leadership and par¬ 
ticipation in the process of 
change New Zealand itself 
must rapidly accomplish. 


Resettlement has reduced 
that number to some 350,000, 
which is still a severe drain on 
the Thai economy. 

The Thai Government is ob¬ 
viously concerned that, after 
the mutual rush of publicity 
when the Asian refugee and 
boat people exodus became an 
international cause celebre, the 
world now believes the prob¬ 
lem has gone away. 

The recent Bangkok briefing 
reinforced a visit to New 
Zealand by Thailand’s Foreign 
Minister Siddhi Savetsila last 
February. 

At that time he recorded 
Thailand's appreciation of 
New Zealand's resettlement ef¬ 
forts, noting that one out of 900 
New Zealand residents is now 
an Indo-Chinese refugee. 

Current New Zealand intake 
policy is for family reunifica¬ 
tion — “tidying up the loose 
ends of split families" is how 


one official described the 
policy. 

In fact, the policy is recognis¬ 
ed by both the Thai Govern¬ 
ment and the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees 
as unique because we will ac¬ 
cept handicapped and non- 
income earning members of 
families rather than just pro¬ 
ductive people. 

Realistically, the recent Thai 
plea accepts that New Zealand 
has a small population and a 
Large resettlement programme 
would be disruptive both for 
the refugees aud New 
Zealanders alike. 

Rather, the Bangkok Govern¬ 
ment hopes New Zealand will 
maintain the current steady 
flow of refugees and not reduce 
it. 

To this end, Thai officials 
stress New Zealand’s historic 
links with their country 
through such arrangements as 


Seato and the Colombo Plan. 

Meanwhile, New Zealand of¬ 
ficials associated with the reset¬ 
tlement programme report a 
slight northward drift to 
Auckland among the refugees 
who have been here for some 
time. As with New Zealanders 
themselves, this is particularly 
noticeable among the young 
and unattached. 

However, the drift is not 
significant and large com¬ 
munities of refugees remain in 
the other metropolitan and pro¬ 
vincial centres in which they 
were first resettled. 

Most of the refugees who are 
able to work move initially onto 
factory production lines where 
a good command of English is 
not essential. 

But once their English im¬ 
proves and they become more 
familiar with New Zealand 
society, they tend to look 
elsewhere for jobs. 



There's a time and place 

for antiques. 

It isn't today's office. 


The old grey filing cabinet “ain’t what it 
used to be” — a timeless repository for every kind 
of reference material and records the old-style 
office produced. 

In the Information Age, there’s a new set 
of demands on storage/retrieval systems. And a 
new breed of efficiency required to match the pace 
set by mini-computers, microfilm and electronic 
word processors. 

The watchword is “Precision”. The trend 
is towards colourful harmony in the work 
environment And the overwhelming need is for 
office equipment that’s designed and built, 
precisely for the task and the type of material. 

If you pride yourself on keeping abreast 
of, or even ahead of, the latest developments in _ 
modem office procedures, you’fl-be taking a critical 
look at your existing furniture and equipment. 
Assessing its suitability in both efficiency and . decor 
terms. Asking your secretarial and clerical people 
what works aid what doesn’t. 

And you’ll brief someone to buttonhole die 
Precision Person next time he or die calls. 

Or phone a leading office furniture and stationery 
supplier near you and arrange a special visit 


The Precision Office Improve- 
ments catalogue will open your eyes ffl9| 
to what’s been happening in office 
equipment design since you last looked 

And who knows, those old grey * 
filing cabinets may fetch a handsome > , :i J. - 
price as collectors’ items. , L v.-.%£j 

Precision—available from Office ' ■/« 

Furniture Specialists 
and Commercial 
.Stationers 
everywhere. 



streamlining for people, end profit. 


A.H.I; Precision Engineering Company 
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Getting the best out of DP 


within budget 


by Stephen Bell 

“THIS project is only 300 per 
cent over budget" — barely an 
exaggeration, the quote was 
chosen by Graeme Short as a 
starting point for a recent ad¬ 
dress to the Wellington branch 
of the Computer Society. 

The discussion highlighted a 
problem familiar to most 
managers who have introduced 
a data processing component 
into their business; while other 
company departments manage 
to keep reasonably within 
budget, DP developments seem 
doomed regularly to exceed 
planned costs and schedules. 

Short saw the situation 
graphically as an adjustable 
triangle, but one under a great 
deal of strain. 

While the users -pushed on 
one corner, representing the 
developmenr time of rhe 
system, the DP department was 
pushing in the opposite direc¬ 


tion, intent on improving quali¬ 
ty and reliability. 

The poor company account¬ 
ant sat hard on the apex of the 
triangle, trying to force the 
costs down. 

One is bound to ask: need 
this be so? On the software 
side, the applications package 
merchants would have us 
believe that few computer ap¬ 
plications are essentially new; 
most could be covered by an 
already developed high-quality 
package at zero development 
lime and a cost spread over 
hundreds or thousands of 
users. 

But this argument usually 
stumbles on the fixation of 
company individuality — our 
problems are different from 
everyone else's. The great 
package boom, expected for 
years, has never really even¬ 
tuated. 

Fortunately, the package- 


sellers themselves are realising 
the drawbacks to rigidity and a 
new generation of flexible 
packages is coming on to the 
market. 

At the extreme of this 
philosophy, are the software 
tools which can tack together 
pre-stored modules of program 


to handle basic functions (in¬ 
quiry, file update, and so 
forth), with additional 
parameters to “tailor" the 
system to the individual's re¬ 
quirements. 

This appears to be the decid¬ 
ed direction of IBM. 

Contrasting with this is the 


"pre-processor" philosophy, 
providing a language in which 
the individual system can be 
designed quickly “from 
scratch”. 

This* language can vary from 
an abbreviated version of a voti¬ 
ve n t lomi I p r ogr a in tu t n g 
language to something like 


Burroughs's I.inc, describing 
business entities and processes 
rat her than pure data maninulfl- 
lions. 

Such a tool has the merit of 
“bridging the gap" between 
the way management under¬ 
stands the system and the way 
ihe programmers view it. 


Tasman decision pushes FCL towards Facom 


by Stephen Bell 

A PROVISIONAL decision by 
Tasman Pulp and Paper to rake 
on Japanese computer equip¬ 
ment from Facom can only en¬ 
courage bets on the Fletcher 
Challenge group going the 
Japanese way. 

Tasman had not signed a 
firm contract as NBR went to 
press, and official comment 
was still being refused, but it is 
understood that there iB almost 


no chance of the decision going 
to another contender. 

Meanwhile, 1CL, Tasman's 
current supplier of computing 
power, has weighed in ns a 
third contender for the main 
Challenge computer upgrade. 

Challenge Computers Ltd, 
the newly-formed computing 
services subsidiary of the 
group, is already rhe agent for 
Facom's V series of small 
business machines, and has a 


m- 
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tender out for ;i large upgrade 
to its computer network {NUR, 
June 29). 

Tender documents were 
originally sent only to Facom 
and to Burroughs, which cur¬ 
rently runs the Challenge com¬ 
puter network; but ICI. subse¬ 
quently requested a copy and is 
considering a bid lor the proj¬ 
ect. 

Fletcher and Tasniun cur¬ 
rently use other manufacturers' 
equipment and interworking 
would be managed by com¬ 
munications links where 
necessary, said Challenge Com¬ 
puters general manager Terry 
Smith. 

If Challenge were (<> go 
Facom, the interlace with 
Tasman would be far simpler, 
though obviously this would 
not be enough by itself to sway 
the decision. 

Tasman discounts any 
Challenge influence in its move 
towards Facom. The Japanese 
manufacturer was one of the 
candidates long before 
Challenge took up the V series 
i agency, said spokesman John 
| MacDonald, 


“We talk to each other, as 
brother or sister companies, 
but Challenge's decisions are 
Challenge decisions and our 
decisions are our own," he told 
NHR. 

The Tusuiun move ends a 
long association with ICL, 
while u Challenge shift to 
Facom would end Burroughs's 
protracted presence there. 

i-acom's first local success, of 
course, was with IBM user Air 
New Zealand. 

Bin a good deal of the com¬ 
pany's early business ia 
Amir.riij was in replacements 
tor Burroughs hardware. 

In the third arm of the 
Neither Challenge group no 
change is being considered at 
present, said spokesman Bill 
Sinclair. 

Fletcher's computer 
resources are diverse; besides 
using Challenge and other 
bureaux, it lias a number of 
machines processing the work 
of individual uuupumi's, and 
"about 111braiuls"«fcomputer 
;ii v involved, he said. 


Line wins accolade: 


by Stephen Bell 

INTERNATIONAL research- 
ur Richard Murch, at the end 
of a week's exposure to local 
computer systems development 
aid Line, [NHR, July fi) pro¬ 
nounced it it “world class" 
product. 

The product is aimed at 
bringing the user closer to the 
computer systems development 
proeess. Murch has been in¬ 
vestigating this kind itf product 
worldwide ou hehuIf of 
respected author, lecturer and 
consul turn James Mnrtin. 

I-Ie Is conducting research for 
Martin's next .scheduled hook, 
the second in a series on 
developing computcr-bnscd 
systems “without using pro¬ 
grammers". 

Next month, q party from 
Burroughs head ofllce in 
Detroit Is due here to look nt 
the product, raising the pros¬ 
pect of the manufacturer adopt¬ 
ing Line for worldwide 
marketing. 

Murch says unequivocally 
that "application generators" 
like Line represent the future 
direction of computer systems 
development. They will be the 
means of boosting productivity 
and ensuring closer conformity 
of computer systems with the 
needs of management. 

By comparison, he said, the 
widely publicised techniques of 
“structured" systems analysis 
and programming had failed. 

Productivity improvement 
from such techniques varied 
from “nought to 23 per cent”, 
and their use hardly impacted 
the relevance of the final pro¬ 
grams to management needs. 

Application generators could 
lift productivity by “several 
. hundred per cent”, and involve 
management far more closely 
with the development process. 
Local Burroughs spokesmen 


maintain that Line has already 
dcit nnisi rated such benefits, 
mul K'pons from users scent to 
support this view. 

In M«ine vases, managers were 
til ready doing their own 
systems development directly, 
sail! LIU*, representative Mel 
Weston. 

Hut more commonly, system* 
analysts and programmers con¬ 
tinued to do the actual coding 
of Line statements; managers 
knowledge of I .inc meant that 
they mid systems analysts were 
miking the same language. 

First candidates for Line • 
courses still tend to come from 
the user’s DP department, but j 
munugement representative* , 
either accompanied the 01 w I; 
followed soon after, said Bur- : 
roughs. , } 

An important advantage « i 
Line was its uBe for building ; 
“prototypes", said LU \ 
manager Peter Stcphinson. 

The systems analyst coin ( 
write Line statements based w > 
end-user expression °* 
quirements and take them 

to the users. , 

Because they understood 
Line code, they could co 
petently approve the 
or point out any miiutiW- 
standings. , 

Murch, during 
visit, became thoroughly 
mersed in Line, taking o _ 

vi.«b.y w-rf 

with the product, compa^L 
favourably with *° me m - D t 
overseas aids to manage^ 
development, °L CQfT1 P 

,y Ss!n good marketing ba* 
up, Line “will make a 
pact on Burroughs users , 

Pr uSrlgidally 

two independent consultants. 
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Bad news: computer power won’t come any cheaper 


by Stephen Bell 

AMERICAN computer guru 
Herb Grosch predicts s lot of 
improvement still to come in 
raw computing power. But 
before you develop visions of 
cheap business automation, 
there is bad news to come; and 
after that, more bod news. 

Bad news, part one: despite 
the optimism of Grosch's New 
Zealand hosts, Burroughs, pro¬ 
gramming will continue to be a 
labour-intensive business. 

The proportion of com¬ 
puting funds expended on ap¬ 


plications development was 
already about 65 per cent and 
destined to reach 60 per cent in 
10 to IS years' time, he 
forecast. 

What about the shortening of 
the program development pro¬ 
cess promised by Burroughs 
Line and similar aids? Line, 
said Grosch, is “just another 
language. There’ll still be pro¬ 
grammers.” 

But surely such aids would 
allow management to take on 
part of the systems develop¬ 
ment effort? "You can call 


them programmers, analysts, 
managers, whatever you like,” 
Grosch told NBR, "you'll still 
need someone to do it.” And 
there would still be plenty of 
work for them all to do. 

“It's Parkinson’s law," he 
said. The amount of work that 
computer systems will do 
would expand to fill the buman 
resources available to devise the 
systems. 

Bad news, part 2; as a com¬ 
puter user, you're not going to 
have that much of the new 
power available to you anyway. 


Computer systems would be 
freighted with an increasing 
amount of systems software 
dedicated to administering the 
machine's internal processes 
and would spend less and less 
time doing anything useful. 

Already, he said “the average 
computer runs at about 10 per 
cent efficiency". The adven¬ 
turous multi-processor net¬ 
works now being pushed by 
computer manufacturers might 
eventually spend 99 per cent of 
their time on internal ad¬ 
ministration. 

It was simply not in the in- 


Survivors in big league ‘will all be American’ 


THERE will be no European 
survivors in the mainframe 
computer industry in 10 to 15 
years’ time, Herb Grosch 
predicted during his New 
Zealand visit. 

The four Western companies 
who would outlast this period, 
he said, were IBM, Burroughs, 
Univac and Control Data — all 
United States Brins. 

Others, he acknowledged, 
may survive, handling 
specialist markets, but they 
would no longer be in the 
business of making general- 
purpose central machines to 
which ocher companies would 
want to link their own equip¬ 
ment. 

There would continue to be 
room for “plug compatible" 
manufacturers, making cut- 
price duplicates of the main- 


framers' processors and 
peripherals to link into them. 

Grosch discounted the much 
publicised Japanese threat to 
US dominance of the computer 
market. Three of the six 
Japanese companies in the 
business — Hitachi, Fujitsu 
and the Nippon Electric Com¬ 
pany — he also ranked as sur¬ 
vivors, but they had no chance 
of catching up with the state of 
United States computer 
technology. 

later, he admitted to NBR 
that there just could be a catch¬ 
up in the long term, but the 
chance was remote. 

A significant weakness of the 
Japanese industry, he said, was 
a lack of inter-company co¬ 
operation — a view at variance 
with the conventional “Japan 
Inc" image. "Hitachi and Fu¬ 


jitsu don’t even talk to each 
other. In Silicon Valley, gossip 
flies at the speed of light.” 

The Japanese companies also 
lacked strong enough contacts 


‘world class product’ 


has been taken over by Bur¬ 
roughs New Zealand, on whose 
equipment it runs, but Murch 
says the product has “got to go 
international". 

It has relevance not only to 
Burroughs users but to “the 
whole industry”, he said. But 
developers Peter Hoskins and 
Gil Simpson admitted that it 
would prove very difficult to 
transfer efficiently on to 
another manufacturer’s hard-- 
ware. 

The flexibility and power of 
the Burroughs systems soft¬ 
ware was the chief factor in 
choosing Burroughs equipment 
as an implementation base for 
Line, said its developers. 

At best, transfer on to 
another brand of computer 
would involve considerable 
overhead in processing time. 

Particular strengths lay in 
Burroughs’ database and net¬ 
work strategy. The trend 
among most suppliers seemed 
to be towards removing 
“restrictions" but in so doing 
removing knowledge from the 
user. 

Line “has to know where 
things are in memory", and 


Line-generated applications 
kepi a tight control on ter¬ 
minals and who was allowed to 
do what from where. 

So prospects for the New 
Zealand-developed systems 
builder as an industry-wide 
standard look bleak. 

Burroughs NZ is obviously 
enthusiastic at the prospect of 
worldwide marketing of the 
product, but at the same time 
LDC personnel are keen to 
keep the centre of Line exper¬ 
tise in Christchurch. 

The LDC could even be the 
foundation of a New Zealand 
software “Factory," suggested 
Burroughs NZ general mana¬ 
ger Hugo Simpson. Christ¬ 
church could turn out Line 
developments and software 
packages evolved through use 
of Line, for world consump¬ 
tion. 

Favourable comments on 
Line from an international DP 
“consumer" organisation were 
“very gratifying”, said Gii 
Simpson. “We’ve had to battle 
scepticism in New Zealand; 
we’re still considered very 
much ‘Marginal Lands Board 1 
material". 


ICL opts for professionals 


WHILE Burroughs concen¬ 
trates on bringing systems 
development closer to the end- 
user, the latest development aid 
from British manufacturer ICL 
chooses rather to try to im¬ 
prove the productivity of the 
DP professionals — the systems 
analysts and programmers. 

ICL is launching two soft¬ 
ware products locally, aimed at 
speeding the development of 
on-line systems. The develop¬ 
ment Itself is done through the 
visual display terminal. 

One of the attractions of the 
aids is that they allow the pro- 


with the educational system to 
take advantage of a steady flow 
of university research informa¬ 
tion into the industry, said 
Grosch. 


terest of the more successful 
computer companies to pro¬ 
duce machines offering the user 
more real power, said Grosch. 

IBM — his former employer 
— currently commands about 
60 per cent of the market. If it 
brought out a machine with 
twice ihe end-user-power for 
the same cost it would knock 
out most of the competition, 
and increase its market share to 
around 90 per cent. 

But the number of machines 
sold and IBM's income would 
immediately drop to half what 
it was, leaving the company in 
a worse position than before. 

So IBM, in particular, con¬ 
tinued to pile on the software 
and encourage users into more 
complex sysrems. 

Rivals like Burroughs have 
much lower marker shares, and 
it would actually be to their ad¬ 
vantage to offer the end-user 
more power. Burroughs is “try¬ 


ing to develop good software,” 
said Grosch, but the effort was 
not universally successful. 

Distributed processing — 
several small machines con¬ 
nected in a network — was not 
the solution to complexity, 
cost, or productivity problems, 
though it was often touted as 
such, said Grosch. 

“If you have lots of nodes, 
each operated by two people, 
and one gets knocked over by a 
bus, you're in trouble," he told 
NBR. “You get bust results 
front your people by clumping 
them together in one place". 

Small machines in the charge 
of the end-user were another 
mythical expense-saver. “You 
might think ‘I'm saving by not 
using programmers or data 
preparation staff; the reason 
you’re not using them is that 
you're doing it yourself — bad¬ 
ly. That's not saving costs, just 
hiding them." 


grammer to test-run small parts 
of the program independently, 
ensuring that they work before 
going on to connect them into a 
complex system, said ICL 
spokesman Nick Large. 

The packages, known as Ap¬ 
plications Manager, and Slave, 
also ease the problem of main¬ 
taining systems in the face of 
changes, be claimed. 

The program code for an on¬ 
line transaction can be called 
back and amended from the ter¬ 
minal while the rest of the 
system is running. 


Announcing the 
NCR 1-8140 


new 



The computer for any business 
that means business 


This Interactive computer system 
gives you the productivity and 
control your business needs and 
it does it at the right price. . 

It's a computer that means- , 
business. For one thing, the 1-8140 
understands the easy-to-use 
BASIC language. So your staff 
can handle your programming 
with ease. 

Even though the 1-8140 IS very ' ; 
sophisticated It's easy to operate! 
actually guiding the operator 
through each transaction. That Is 


especially valuable for the EDP 
novice. 

If you heed!another reason for 
selecting an NCR computer, 
consider the trained support that 
Is always nearby.- 
Check with your NCR 
representative for more ■ 
.Information about this computer 
for any business that means • 
business, or. write toMSnager, 
Commercial Industrial Systems,*. 
NCR Centrd, PO Box 5946,1 
AUCKLAND. ; 
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